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I 

THE BLUB ENVELOPE 

HIS IS the story of how, out 
of adversity, financial dis- 
aster, frustration of hope, 
dread for the future, I found 
the way to prosperity, and, 
as the conditions confronting 
me were such in effect as are 
to-day confronting many thousands in va- 
rious professions or occupations, the way in 
which I wrought for deliverance may be in 
effect their way as well Naturally I prefer 
to write anonymously, as so much of the 
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intimate must needs be told , but if it should 
chance that certain fnends or acquaintance 
see through the anonymity it is really 
immaterial 

At the base of my own troubles was the 
fact that I had been trained to one of the 
callings that are money-making only within 
certain narrow lines, and which, by custom, 
do not permit a man to learn the usefulness 
of mechanical or labonng work When a 
man with the equipment of one of the 
professional, semi-professional, or near-pro- 
fessional callings, one of the well-dressed 
and clean-handed calhngs — ^say, that of law- 
yer, teacher, small business man, clerk, book- 
keeper, salesman, journalist-— finds that 
what has been his life occupation is failing 
him, and realizes that he has little money 
saved, is over forty, and is married, it is a 
senous situation What is he to do ^ To 
what money-making source is he to tum^ 
How IS he going to secure bread and butter 
for his wife and himself for some fifteen to 
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THE BLUE ENVELOPE 

thirty years? Such was the proposition that 
I found confronting me some years ago 

And m the answers that I found to my 
own questions may be found answers to the 
questions of many of the other men who 
have been crushed, beaten, trapped, used 
up, worn out, by the hard relentlessness of a 
city, for their troubles may, in essentials, be 
the same as mine, although their special en- 
vironment, their special problems, may be 
different 

The man who has worn good clothes, who 
has lived m good surroundings, is the man 
who suffers most when crushmg finan- 
cial misfortune comes His eammg power 
ceases, and yet he cannot accept chanty 
It is like the case of the man who, when told 
that he must send his wife and his children 
to the seaside for the summer, said, “But, 
Doctor, I am too poor,” but who, when the 
doctor intimated that there were helpful 
associations, exclaimed, “But, Doctor, I am 
not poor enough*” 
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I was a newspaper man I began the 
work when I was barely more than twenty, 
and it was in one of the cities just west of 
the Mississippi From the first I had suc- 
cess , and so it was not at all surprising that 
within a few years I was planning to go to 
New York, the city that draws its recruits 
in every line of endeavor from all parts of 
the country When I was twenty-seven I 
went there, having married, the year before, 
a wife eight years my junior 
I don’t know that I can quite say why I 
chose the work I did I think it was only 
that my natural leaning was toward that 
kind of thing and that I let myself dnft into 
it without sufficiently weighing the reasons, 
good and bad, and it was many years before 
I began to have doubts about the wisdom 
of it all 

Fiom the first, in New York, I was suc- 
cessful I was promptly put on the staff of 
one of the big dailies and before long was 
justified in thinking that, although by no 
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means indispensable, I could feel sure of 
holding my place so long as I cared to and 
so long as I was ready and able to throw 
my entire strength and energy into the 
work 

That is one feature of it — ^the demands 
upon one’s strength I remember a news- 
paper friend saying, “This work takes a 
man of iron>” — and he was dead in two 
weeks, poor fellow > A New Y ork newspaper 
man must live quick, work quick, die quick 
There is no time even for sickness A re- 
porter, if he hopes for success, must be 
ready to work from ten to sixteen hours a 
day for at least six days a week — ^and prob- 
ably seven, and the newspaper that worked 
its men for the longest hours was one that, 
in its editorial columns, loved to thunder 
away on behalf of the eight-hour day for 
working-men f 

Like other men in this work, I now and 
then went from one paper to another, and 
I even tried Philadelphia for a httle while, 
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my wandenngs being made through fancy, 
or on account of the changing of an editor, 
or through receiving fiattenng proposals 
In those days I was sought for— was bid for 
My changes were all changes of volition — a 
condition exceedingly comfortable and even 
mildly intoxicating Newspapers do not 
pension for long service, even those whose 
owners now and then give a long vacation 
m Europe or at the seashore do so arbitranly ; 
in none is there any particular effort to 
reward faithfulness, even though coupled 
with ability, unless the owner*s attention 
chances to be attracted There is, therefore, 
no strong reason for a man’s staying with 
one more than another unless he cares to, 
but after I was thirty-five I settled down to 
stay on with just one, the paper I had on 
the whole most liked, and I gave to it all 
my strength and devotion 
The general theory of modern life is to 
cast a man out as soon as a younger and 
stronger man can be put in his place Nor 
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does this mean any particular unfairness 
There is no personal ill-will toward the 
person thrown out It is just a condition 
that must be faced A young man, if he is 
wise, will therefore choose a line of work m 
which he can fairly count on such earmngs 
as will enable him to put aside for the in- 
evitable day 

There is fascination m the eager life of the 
newspaper man There is wonderful fasci- 
nation Every vanety of hfe IS seen Even 
m a single day the contrasts and vanety are 
often positively amazing if one happens to 
think about it in that way At noon one 
may be with the President of the United 
States on a flying visit to the city, at four 
o’clock he may be covenng a big fire over in 
Brooklyn, at nine o’clock he is sent out to 
look up the particulars of a prominent sui- 
cide; at one in the morning he is probably 
getting a great bank president out of bed 
just to answer a few questions There is 
continual excitement in the life One is in 
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touch with everything and everybody, in 
touch with the world, in fact, ahead of the 
world, knowing what has taken place before 
the world can know of it 
The fever of it gets into the blood , or, if 
it does not, and m consequence a man does 
not throw himself fiercely into each day’s 
work, his work will not be up to the mark 
and he is sure to get the blue envelope 
Often enough he gets it even when he has 
devotedly and with tremendous absorption 
done his uttermost-— -the blue envelope being 
the phrase that had come to stand for dis- 
charge among a lot of us of my time, because 
one of the big papers reserved the use of that 
color of envelope for discharges only, and, 
more than that, made it possible for the rest 
of the staff to know for whom the envelope 
was lying in wait by having the cluster of 
letter-boxes for the mail of the staff up at 
the front of the room in plain view Any 
one glancing that way might see the tell- 
tale color drawn out, any one getting his 
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own letters could not well avoid seeing the 
blue in the box of a fnend 

There was a sort of fascination about the 
blue envelope, long before I thought of it as 
a possibility for myself W ithout wishing to 
and certainly without trymg to, I have often 
seen the blue envelope taken like a real and 
savage blow 

I cannot speak too highly of the patience 
of my wife under the serious infliction of my 
outrageous hours of work I do not mean 
only that the hours were long, but that they 
were so irregular that there was never cer- 
tainty as to when or where I was to eat or 
sleep Yet I cannot remember that there 
was ever a word of complaint or repining, 
no matter whether I was m Brooklyn or 
Harlem instead of being with her when she 
expected me to dinner, no matter whether, 
instead of going home at twelve, I was 
asked to take the midnight tram for some 
distant point, no matter whether, after long 
hours of waiting, reading, and sewing, so as 
2 9 
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not to be either asleep or sleepy when I 
should arrive, I did not come till the faint 
light of morning was touching the streets 
My wife kept my hours and we ate our after- 
midnight supper each night with zest and 
pleasure it was really the only time in the 
day for talking together 

Very often on my day off, which was, at 
different times, each of the seven, we were 
forced to give up some plan we had formed 
by my having to go to the office in response 
to a telegram Of course it was a pleasant 
thing to be wanted and, of course, the paper 
paid for the extra work, but none the less 
such emergency calls interfered greatly with 
our life 

Because of realizing how lonely and un- 
usual my wife must find a great part of her 
life to be, I got into the way of arranging 
pleasant little times on my day off We 
would have dinner at a restaurant and go to 
the theater, or go together to invest in a 
picture, a rug, a special book Our dinner 
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invitations were few, for I never was able 
to accept with certainty Once in a while 
a fnend would drop m mth me for an after- 
midnight supper and a couple of hours of 
pleasant talk, but we always knew that it 
was not the kmd of hospitality that we 
should hke to extend — ^we knew that it was 
an .abnormal condition and that all of us 
ought to be in bed 

My wife’s pleasures, with the exception 
of the few we took together, were pretty 
much confined to a httle tea-sipping round 
of calls and afternoons at home, among a 
few fnends, and to afternoon surveys of the 
art exhibits of the ivinter My wife did not 
find pleasure in endless shopping, she did 
not search Broadway for matin6es, for she 
did not care to go to the theater alone, even 
®in daytime It seems, now, as if we were liv- 
mg up to our early Western ideals as to taking 
our pleasures either together or not at aU 

My earnings averaged from seventy-five 
to one hundred dollars a week It would 
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not be easy to express the tremendous 
amount of toiling energy necessary, at seven 
dollars and a half or eight dollars a column, 
to make up enough columns to give such a 
total, for it IS not only the actual writing of 
so many words— -it is the immense work in- 
volved in gathering, from mynad sources, 
enough news to demand those words 
That we did not save much money will 
be understood by any who know the ex- 
penses of New York life We were not 
extravagant, in fact, our tendencies were 
toward economy But newspaper life is 
not a saving life, and it is hard to save with 
rents and general cost of living as high as 
they are m New York 
Whenever I was particularly prosperous 
for a time, and we really saved a little, 
there was always something to take the ^ 
surplus away There were necessary trips 
to our old home, in cases of sickness or 
death There were pleasant vacation trips 
One year I got leave of absence for a few 
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months and we went to Europe and had a 
royal good time seeing the things we had 
always longed to see, so again there was 
no nest-egg 

I remember the first time it occurred to 
me that the blue envelope might some day 
be my own I happened, by chance, to be 
at my letter-box when one of the oldest men 
on the staff came cheerfully into the room 
and cheerfully up to his box — only to draw 
out the fatal blue envelope — ^for it seemed 
to stnke him as fatal His face grew white 
and his hand trembled, although in a mo- 
ment he had recovered himself It gave 
me a sickish feeling to see him hurt, and 
then it flashed over me that that was the 
very thing that would some day happen to 
met It made me feel pretty sober, and I 
began to count up just what I had accom- 
plished in life and to estimate what the 
future really held I was aghast to see that 
I had accomplished very little and that the 
future promised even less 
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FACING FORTY 

AM afraid that I had been 
letting myself feel pride in 
what I more or less sub- 
consciously considered my 
intellectuality, but, if so, 
I was sufficiently punished 
by the humiliation of having 
to realize that for years I had averaged fully 
twelve hours a day of work, had given 
recklessly of the best that was in me of 
health and strength, had found little time 
for reading, for amusement, for social re- 
laxation, and had earned little money in 
companson not only with the successful 
men of my age in New York but also in 
companson with the successful friends of 
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my own youth who had gone into business 
or professions and were nch and prosperous 
A few were judges or corporation lawyers, 
at least one was a millionaire — most were 
broadly and matenally successful 
I had never, however, allowed myself to 
get into the foolish way of thinking that 
skill in setting words down on paper is in 
any sense a better faculty than that of going 
out and accomplishmg things I always 
knew it was better to be able to build a 
bridge or a building than merely to be able 
to wnte an account of its falling or burning, 
I always knew that it required quite as 
much abihty to be a Senator as to be able 
to interview a Senator* I never felt sym- 
pathy with the many wnters and painters 
who consider that the mere fact of their 
callings makes them intellectual leaders 
To use the pen to wnte one descnptive 
word after another assuredly shows no 
higher mental power than does the signing 
of one’s name at the foot of a goodly check, 
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when the money that the check represents 
has been earned through one’s own efforts 
The most important duty of the brain is to 
provide food for the body and money for the 
rainy day 

That for many years my space-string con- 
tinued to be a good one was matter for 
felicitation the space-stnng being the 
record that makes the weekly bill A news- 
paper man’s space-stnng is the pnncipal 
object of his concern, and, although most 
men did the clipping and pasting where the 
Cranford ladies ate their oranges — ^m the 
privacy of their own apartments — ^there 
were always a few who loved ostentatiously 
to paste up their strings in full view of the 
staff 

With us, the space-stnng pasting had 
long been one of our pleasantest home 
functions It was of never-ending interest 
to see through how many rooms it would 
stretch Once in a while the string would 
reach to twenty columns and stretched from 
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the front windows of the apartment to the 
windows at the rear I thmk the fact that 
we could so long contmue to find relaxation 
in doing so simple a thing together showed 
that we were essentially young It did not 
seem to be business, it was a sort of frohc 
At length the time came when the string 
began to average shorter, often it would 
hardly reach from the parlor into the dining- 
room, and then, gradually and without a 
word spoken by either of us, we ceased to 
measure it together One day I heard an 
editor rasp out about one of the men “A 
reporter is only as good as his legs There 
was something homble in it 
The general fascination of the life con- 
tinued Even now I can smell the pnnter’s 
ink, hear the jangle of the telephone, see the 
men bent over their desks utterly absorbed, 
forgetful of everything on earth but the 
work m front of them There was delight 
in the constant struggle of gomg out and 
getting something, there was fiery delight 
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in captunng a big “beat” from under the 
very eyes of one’s nvals of the other great 
papers 

Ah, welH— the turmoil, the excitement, 
the camaradene — ^what a charm lay in it all * 
But after a while one begins to grow 
old 

A worn-out newspaper man is of no more 
use in a newspaper office than is yesterday 
morning’s paper Once m a while, as I 
approached the forty mark, I used to look 
With interest at the newspaper derelicts 
who dnfted along like broken shadows 
“Dnnk^” was the usual commentary I 
heard, but there came a time when I real- 
ized that there was more than that to it 
Dnnking is something that most newspaper 
men drop into to a greater or less degree 
The strain is so great, the hours so long, the 
demand for full strength and flow of ideas so 
incessant, that to keep up strength and 
ideas — indeed, actually to keep awake at 
times—dnnk often seems me\ntable For 
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my own part, I have sometimes worked for 
forty-eight hours on a stretch without a 
wink of sleep, meanwhile getting my meals 
by chance and at haphazard, and it was 
merely ordinary to go to bed the moment I 
reached home and go to work the minute I 
had eaten a hasty breakfast 

I began to notice that some of the men 
dropped off into business berths or private 
secretaryships, but somehow I never quite 
saw a chance to do this, in fact, I never 
thor^ht seriously of it till I was too old 
Nor did I ever get into the ranks of editors 
The lower ones were not earning so much 
money as I was and, as to the others, no 
advances were ever made me by the pro- 
pnetors 

I was just a good reporter I had the 
newspaper instinct, could get my facts, 
handle and digest them, feel what was 
vital and set down a good straightaway 
account in what the editors thought was 
good straightaway English Whether or 
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not I can tell my own story as well as if it 
were the story of some one else I do not 
know. 

As the years passed I felt headaches com- 
ing on and found that they were from my 
eyes. I had to have glasses — I, whose 
quick and accurate sight had so often helped 
me when only a glimpse was possible. My 
digestion began to disturb me; and one day 
it came over me, with a sickish sense of 
realization, that I was only a machine that 
was wearing out 

We began to economize The lease of 
our apartment expired and we moved to one 
of lower rent We took our pleasures with 
less expense, and we had never been extrav- 
agant We wore our clothes longer My 
day off began much oftener to be a real day 
off, as I was rather aghast at realizing, 
and as soon as it had come to be that we 
could really count on having it to ourselves 
for some enjoyable relaxation we often 
stayed quietly at home 
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Often I was positively weary, positively 
done out — and I was not old enough to be 
done out I began to ask myself funously 
why I had been teanng my heart out, wear- 
ing my strength out, for a newspaper that 
would toss me carelessly aside as soon as I 
should be a httle more worn. Why had I 
not labored to better advantage for myself ? 

My wife had sacrificed so much for me — 
why, I demanded angrily of myself, had I 
not sooner realized that there could have 
been no higher ambition, no happier am- 
bition, than that of making her happy? 
Of course there had been a host of pleasant 
things in our life together, but there had 
been such a host of normal and pleasant 
things that she had missed 

I looked at her and felt a sharp pang 
when I realized that she, like myself, was 
growing older And from time to time there 
came, to torment me, the knowledge that 
the dearest pleasure of all had been fore- 
gone—for we had no child We knew that, 
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from our standpoint, we had no right to that 
most precious of all luxuries until we could 
afford it, and affording meant having as- 
surance of money sufficient for education 
and care Then, too, no child could be 
properly raised with my hours of work It 
was difficult domesticity for two-impossi- 
ble for three, and the shadows of coming 
age were beginning to fall across our path 
It came to be that I often waited for hours 
before an assignment came to me And 
my assignments gradually decreased in 
importance and value Once in a while I 
was even sent out to be a watcher m one of 
those famous cases in which each newspaper 
keeps a man under surveillance during every 
hour of the day and night, noting where he 
goes One cold and rainy night I watched 
at a house up near Central Park, with other 
men, either beginners, as I noticed, or men 
like myself, approaching oldness; and I 
remember how the then *‘star” of my paper 
came up to the house, mounted the steps. 
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rang the bell and went in, and how we all, 
from the various papers, came out of the 
places where we had been hiding from the 
wind and ram and clustered about him 
when he came down, to ask him what he 
was there for and what had happened I, 
who myself had long been the “star,” kept 
m the background, afraid that he would 
recognize me and yet equally afraid to miss 
what he might have to say I did not 
tell this to my wife 
In spite of such things I felt that I could 
hold my place so long as I cared to and that 
I could make a hving at it — ^not a good 
hving and not a comfortable hfe, but still 
good enough to get along until I could make 
my indefinitely hoped-for change 
Keeping on with newspaper work did not 
mean indecision on my part or lack of abihty 
to act upon decision, in fact, a trait of my 
character which had helped matenally to 
give me newspaper success was the power of 
making up my mind and acting without 
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hesitation When news must be gathered 
and written and put into type in time for an 
edition of a certain hour the faculty of in- 
stant decision is precious 
Now I i\as going on without getting away 
from the danger that thieatened me, because 
I did not see anything better to change to 
I i\as looking around and more or less feel- 
ing and trying, but without result 
We were persevenngly cutting dow^n ex- 
penses I had saved a little in the course 
of my many years of woik, I had some 
eight hundred dollars in the bank We 
were watching the outgo more closely than 
ever, but it W'as little that w^e could put 

awav 
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The constant expenses of my life w^ere 
more than ever noticeable, now that my 
income had decreased The pair of gloves 
that were worn shabby in a week — that w^as 
one of the necessities, the excessive w^ear of 
clothes and cost of laundry, the surprising 
total for carfares and minor expenses, the 
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lunches and dinners away from home — 
such things were a heavy drain The news- 
paper paid railway fares and a considerable 
part of one’s expenses when away from the 
city, but a new auditor and a new city 
editor had taken charge, and between the 
two the expense accounts of the staff were 
sharply and unpleasantly criticized I felt 
that if I wished to keep on good terms mth 
the new editor I must forego, charging up 
many items which ought to be paid by the 
paper 

The joy of life was vanishing There was 
no longer gaiety and sparkle, no longer 
silly httle snatches of song as we dressed 
Dame Care lived with us, sat down with us 
at our meals, slept under our roof* 
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A CITY DISCARD 

NOTICED with a start one 
day that I was beginning to 
grow bald and that there 
were some gray hairs around 
my temples I could no 
longer swing into the office 
with a breeze of confidence 
and a command of position and estima- 
tion When the editor would poke a clip- 
ping at me I had to fumble with my eye- 
glasses, and I knew he looked at me with at 
least a touch of doubt — of disfavor. 

Long hours in the office waiting for an 
assignment became more customary — and 
when the assignment came it would not be 
a big one to make up for the delay Noth- 
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mg IS more trying on the nerves than to wait 
in a roomful of men for an assignment, to 
see, time after time, the eye of the city 
editor range the men, estimating and ap- 
praising — and thus to wait and watch, 
growmg more and more nervous and anxious 
as the hours pass and the day shps by with 
its possibility of earning The later it was 
when the first assignment would come the 
longer I would wait on at night in the hope of 
something further, or at least of a“re- 
wnte,” at half-space rates, of some be- 
ginner’s copy or that of an out-of-town 
correspondent When I ought to have been 
saving my strength I was weanng myself 
out more than ever 

One day I caught such a look in the 
editor’s face as positively froze me A few 
hours later I noticed that there were half a 
dozen blue envelopes m the boxes and I 
actually trembled until I saw there was none 
in mine I knew now— there could no 
longer be doubt — I knew that I was hable 
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at any moment to be thrown away as care- 
lessly as an old coat 

But I fought for it I threw myself into 
the work with such a sudden recovery of 
spirit as to astonish myself and astonish the 
editor, for he grunted out one day, m a sort 
of growling sneer, a few words of reluctant 
approval that were worse than blame, for 
they were to the effect that I still had some- 
thing in me, after all 
How bitter that was I cannot say, it 
makes me almost wnthe, even now, with 
the cruelty and pain of it To suffer a word 
or taunt and not be in a position to resent it 
— I certainly do not know of anything in 
this world more humiliating 
One day, early in January, I got to the 
office feeling tired and terribly depressed 
I had worked far into the morning the night 
before, had snatched five hours’ sleep and 
was up and off again, for I did not dare to 
be late, although ordinarily when a man 
stays on unusually late at night he does not 
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trouble himself too much to get to the ofiice 
so promptly next day 
I felt that my very manliness was leaving 
me in my anxiety to hold my place, but I 
could not indulge in resentment or quarrel- 
ing, with the responsibility of a wife and 
no future No future f 
I was among the first of the staff to arrive 
that day The porter, with a long feather 
duster, was staking, with lazy up-and- 
down strokes, at desk and typewnter, one 
after another The day was raw and chill 
out-of-doors and the big city room was 
full of the sickish, disagreeable odor of 
too much steam heat Everywhere was 
a disorder of paper, of mucilage bottles 
misplaced, of general htter There was 
a sort of sordidness about it aU, and yet I 
felt thankful that I was still a part of the 
great system The city editor — ^who came 
early because he always went home at six, 
leaving the continuation of the work to 
the night city editor — was bent over 
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his desk, absorbed m his plans for the 
day 

I walked to my letter-box, and as I did so 
I thought the editor was glancing up at me; 
and there, in my box, was the blue envelope! 

Feeling that the editor’s eyes were upon 
me and that he would readily find cause for 
a sneer, I opened the envelope as I stood 
there and, calmly reading the few brief 
words of the note that spoke curtly of a 
“necessary reduction of the staff,” took 
out my wallet — ^the soft, well-made wallet 
of sunny and prosperous days when wallets 
were quickly filled and emptied with little 
thought of the morrow — and quietly put 
the blue envelope within 



IV 

THE CALL OF THE OPEN 

HIS was the cnsis of my life 
What was I to do ? I could 
begm to make my rounds of 
the different newspapers and 
within a few days — possibly 
on that very day — could 
get on the staff of one of 
them After all, my long experience and 
my reputation as a man thoroughly rehable 
were assets, but if the paper that owed me 
the greatest consideration had discharged 
me, all that I could expect was that any 
other paper would discharge me on any 
shght pretext or any reduction of force, 
and at the time of my next attempt I should 
be still older The vaguely golden future 
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of earlier years, that had been long and 
gradually slipping away from me, had all 
at once become a threatening future — ^no 
longer a golden future, but a gold-demand- 
ing future 

I was in preasely the condition of many 
another man who has given freely, heed- 
lessly, recklessly, of his health and strength 
to the demands of city work There no 
longer seemed to be any remunerative 
demand for anything that my hands or 
head could do The city wanted to shelve 
me as coolly and carelessly as if I were over 
eighty instead of being merely over forty 

Yet, after the first shock, I felt a new 
strength To some extent it came from a 
sense of injustice toward me, but to an even 
greater extent from the feelmg that now, 
supremely, was the time to show what I 
could do What threatened as a disaster 
and fell as a blow seemed, after the first 
moments of shock, to be in reality a relief, 
a release 
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I walked home I did not begin by 
wasting time around any of the haunts of 
newspaper men I walked slowly home to 
give myself time to think and plan 

I ran over all the possibihties I could 
think of, but almost from the first I knew 
what I was gomg to decide, I only wanted 
to give myself the chance to think of some- 
thing else if there were somethmg else — 
and there wasn’t The one thing to do 
was to take up hfe m some village or small 
town within easy reaching distance from 
the city 

Village life had long fascinated me, al- 
though never before had I thought of be- 
commg a villager — ^for how did the people 
find a living there? The commuter from 
the city I could understand I could under- 
stand doctor and mmister and storekeeper — 
but how did the bulk of the villagers hve? 
Most of them were not farmers Some, 
I supposed — ^veterans or their famihes — 
had pensions No doubt vegetables and 
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chickens would go far in aiding explanation 
Yet there was much to explain How, 
after all, did villagers live? Did they all 
have httle incomes or did they hve on each 
other? All at once it had come to me 
that in a village lay my own salvation — 
salvation financial, not only, but mental 
and physical as well 
My very mind was pavement-sore* In 
body, mind, and purse I had suffered from 
living m bnck and stone environment and 
in air with all the snap taken out of it 
through use I realized the muscle-bmd- 
ing influence of rooms too small for generous 
life All at once I longed for space and 
freedom, for acreage, for a house with a 
garret and a cellar, for a garden and flowers 
and liberty, for the vade fresh air, the 
sweeping wind and the sunlight And 
something told me that in finding physical 
profit and well-being I should at the same 
time stand my best chance of finding mental 
and financial profit as well 
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There came the vague picture of a charm- 
ing town, of hills and fields and trees, of 
comfort and happiness, of freedom, of quiet, 
of having time for social acquaintance 
There came vaguely the dream of a new 
existence The picture grew more fasci- 
nating as it grew more clear 

I had so often decided and acted swiftly 
for others that it would be only fair to do 
so for ourselves My mmd was so busy with 
possibihties and with pictures of our new 
future that by the time I reached home I 
was in a glow of enthusiasm for it all My 
wife saw at once that there was something 
important 

“Our lease is up in two weeks,” I said — 
rather abruptly, it now seems to me 

“Yes—” 

Then I went on and, in a few words of 
impetuous enthusiasm, pictured our new 
life as I had already come to visualize it, 
and even as I talked it all became more 
and more vivid, more and more feasible, 
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more practicable. The fire of enthusiasm 
caught my wife’s fancy also, and blazed up as 
brightly as with me and I saw that beneath 
it all she was feeling a deep sense of relief 

“There’ll be no trouble about the pack- 
ing,” she said, and, looking back at it, I 
think there was something humorous in 
that kind of approval It was a time for 
stilted heroics, of set phrases, and neither 
of us was living up to the opportunity* 
Neither of us was saying anything “noble ” * 
And it was only after a while that I even re- 
membered to say that I had the blue en- 
velope “Oh yes* I understood — and I am 
very glad ” 

That was all What had so long hung 
over us, black and threatening, had all at 
once lost its gloomy look All at once it 
appeared in its right aspect It was not 
a portent it was a token of good luck* 
And both of us instinctively took it so in 
our ready acceptance of it as something 
essentially fortunate 
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And so, thus simply, was the momentous 
decision mutually made, although it must 
necessanly involve the changing of our 
entire course of life, at a time when I was 
over forty and my wife was thirty-five 



V 

THE FINDING OF PARADISE 

T was fortunate that we 
did not busy ourselves with 
thinking up doubtful points, 
that we did not antiphonal- 
ly conjure difficulties We 
merely looked on the general 
plan as a good thing to 
attempt, and we knew each other so well 
that we could work in harmony 
After deciding upon it we talked far into 
the night We must find a place neai 
enough to the city for either of us to run in 
for a day’s business or shopping; and yet it 
must be outside of the expensive commuting 
zone My ideas were vague as to just what 
I should do to earn money, but we were sure 
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that we were to have a garden and orchard 
and poultry-yard, and were thus to raise the 
principal necessanes of life ourselves Could 
we do it and still have time, as villagers 
seemed to have, for sitting on our porch 
or chattmg in a neighborly way over the 
fenced 

At least one need not earn much money 
if he IS not going to spend much money 
Cut down the outgo and the income loses 
much of its importance I remembered 
the mountaineers of the Southern moun- 
tains, among whom I had once lived for 
some weeks to get matenal for a senes of 
moonshiner articles, and I remembered 
that, although they had scarcely any money, 
they were independent, for they got fuel 
and food from their forests and their little 
vegetable patches, and in their cabins the 
very cloth for their clothes was woven Now 
I certainly had no desire to be a Southern 
mountaineer, but I did realize that they had 
a great deal of the vital philosophy of life 
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With most city people the idea of making 
a living in the country means not becoming 
an actual farmer and growing wheat and 
com for the market, but growing vegetables 
and chickens and turkeys and pigeons and 
selling them to the city Variants of the 
general dream include the selling of special 
pats of butter at special prices, and special 
eggs, each one marked and guaranteed, at 
fancy prices to some hotelkeeper or confid- 
ing friend, but I had not in me — or at least 
felt sure I had not— the spirit and ability 
and desire to do this with success I could 
not picture myself selling chickens and eggs 
and making a living by it I could not 
picture myself going to either hotelkeeper 
or friend, though I very well knew that there 
could be no disgrace in it It was only that 
I felt a repugnance to the idea, no matter 
how unreasonable that may have been 
In short, I suppose I was unpractical I 
was going to grow things for ourselves and 
find a way of making some money besides, 
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and I hoped it would be a good many things , 
but all the growing, all the raising of vege- 
tables and chickens, was to be for ourselves, 
as a basis for our new hfe, and I must find 
some other way of making some necessary 
money 

First of all, we must get our home, and 
for economy’s sake we ought to find it 
within the two weeks 
I wrote to country postmasters and 
talked with real-estate men who handled 
country property With my wife, or alone, 
I made swift tnps to vanous points and 
drove or walked through the country seek- 
ing the ideal place The amount of tern- 
tory we covered within ten days was sur- 
pnsing It was a generally mild spell of 
January weather, but if there came e> blus- 
tenng day my wife stayed at home and 
worked at packing up for we began our 
packing before we found our new home 
I went to all sorts of places and had all 
sorts of experiences I knew it was of the 
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utmost importance to choose the proper 
location; and that proper location, for me, 
must include proper price I remember 
meeting one man, who, after boasting of his 
locality, exclaimed “Just try to buy any 
of these hilltops and see what prices you’ll 
find'” Whereupon, glancing at the suc- 
cession of barenesses, I said* “And how 
many have been sold lately which simple 
question punctured his tiresome talk I 
remember the man who wanted to sell an 
old place for $10,000 just because his new 
place had cost that sum, and “all building 
matenal had gone up ” One place was 
offered me for $2,200 “Last year, sir, this 
was held at $8,000” — but progress hadn’t 
progressed there, and the grass had closed 
in on the paths, and neighbors had looted 
the peony beds, and the place stood unsold 
and empty 

As one of us was of Amencan and the 
other of English ancestry, we were both de- 
termined to settle in a neighborhood of Eng- 
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lish-speaking people, and therefore wasted 
no time in places where we saw foreign 
faces at the windows, or Italian watthngs 
around the little gardens, or the muddy 
porches and untidy front doors of the 
newly arrived Huns and Vandals who have 
been permitted to seize upon many of the 
charming old houses With the kind of 
future neighbors we were looking for there is 
ingrained belief m the essential merits of 
white paint, green shutters, green grass, and 
a pleasant garden 

I found some really remarkable values 
for bargains are always to be found by the 
man who seeks, but they were not bargains 
for me I soon learned to understand how 
individual needs, ideas, fancies, possibilities, 
must necessarily differ. 

Now and then we came upon some ideal 
place that had been bought within a few 
years, and which would have exactly suited 
us in location and price; and such a find 
was always a pleasure, it was not a dis- 
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couragement just because some one else 
had seized upon what we could have used, 
but a distinct encouragement, for it showed 
that what we were looking for was possible 
to find 

Quite promptly, after busily searching 
by day and eagerly talking things over by 
night, we fixed upon the general region in 
which we must locate, and this necessarily 
included the interesting decision as to which 
of three States, New York, New Jersey, or 
Connecticut, was to be given our allegiance 
From that time our task was simplified, 
and within our chosen region we began a 
closer canvass — almost a house-to-house 
canvass But still the precise place was 
hard to find— the place that would precisely 
be our Promised Land I stood on many a 
Nebo looking for it, and at night, returning 
home, found my shoes edged vath mud in 
red or gray or yellow or green or brown — 
very different from the plain black mud 
of the city. 
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My pockets were full of time-tables, for I 
always wanted to see if tram service was 
good, and was even more anxious to avoid 
one of those Imes that, around every great 
city, are beginning to neglect passengers for 
freight or to cut down on local trains for 
the sake of through expresses “Fifty 
trains a day pass through the station ” 
sounds allunng, but how many stop And 
I looked for trolleys, or the promise of 
them, for a live trolley might make up 
for a moribund railway 
Together, we constantly looked for signs 
of progress we wanted to avoid any dis- 
trict, no matter how charming the present 
appearance of its homes, that was threat- 
ened with declme And there were such 
things as roads and water and schools and 
swamps and the nearness of factories and 
mills 

It may seem as if we must have been 
rather particular, considenng what little 
capital we were ready to put in, but that 
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would be looking at only half of it What 
we were considering was, that we were ready 
to put in all of our capital and all of our 
lives, and surely that was reason sufficient 
for critical inquiry and caution 

And I always thought of the structural 
strength of any particular house that inter- 
ested me From one owner who challenged 
me to test his house I learned how to try 
the joists of an old building by a sort of 
static shake of my weight from the knees 
Trembling joists and rotting sills may lurk 
under good-looking exteriors, and are serious 
things to find in your house, for they cost 
money to change 

But I was never discouraged by such 
things as musty smells (if not mystenous), 
bncked-in fireplaces, shabby and ill-chosen 
wall-paper, pale-blue or magenta wood- 
work. On the contrary, I welcomed them, 
for their depressing effect tended toward 
low pnces, and they could be easily cor- 
rected should we take possession. With 
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my small capital I could not hope for 
some absolutely tnm and tasteful house 
in perfect repair, with a lawn and well- 
painted outbuildings I never knocked at 
a faded and weather-beaten green door 
without thinking what three sheets of 
sandpaper and a twenty-cent can of paint 
could do to it I knew my wife could do 
magic in the intenor of any house, given 
time and paper and pamt And we were 
both in a state of mind that called for 
work A spick-and-span place I really beheve 
would have been a gnevance to us Our 
energies needed the safety-valve of what 
the good old Yankee phraseology calls 
“fixing up” 

One day, by good fortune, I met the 
secretary of a banking house m one of the 
larger suburban towns Part of the busi- 
ness of the bank was the selhng and renting 
of property for minors, estates, or individ- 
uals; and the secretary, to whom I was 
quite frank as to my ideas and who entered 
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with interest into the matter, told me of 
two or three properties that seemed to fit 
prett}'' well. One of them, mdeed, proved 
to fit precisely. 

The house was in a sleepy old town, about 
forty miles from the city I found it to be 
a sort of run-to-seed town, precanously on 
the edge of dilapidation; yet it still had a 
fine air of distinction, with its long lines of 
gigantic elms and oaks, its ancient houses, 
its fields fenced with stone 

The particular house — the house— was 
old-fashioned, with quamtly high-pitdied 
roof, and had nine rooms It had a side 
wing, with a porch in front of it, and was 
set in the midst of black-boled locust-trees — 
very picturesque trees that had grown up 
by themselves instead of having been for- 
mally planted; they had a sort of natural 
engirdling, encircling, protecting look They 
were a decided asset of the place, and, “I 
do love those trees exclaimed my wife 
impulsively 
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Here I may say that my wife became 
another woman from the moment of the 
decision to change It meant new life to 
her— a life full of interest and ambitions 
In the city, living, as we had lived and as 
the majority of city people live, without 
freedom of social life and without freedom 
of financial expenditure, she had perforce 
been cabined, cnbbed, confined, her activ- 
ities, her interests, her opportunities, had 
perforce been restncted But now all was 
different She had become transformed 
into a woman of verve and ideas, alert, 
eager, keenly interested in every possibility, 
absorbed in all that the new hfe might 
mean 

The pioneer feelmg was in both of us 
A sort of imaginative coonskm-cap was on 
oui heads And pioneers are not old at 
forty* They stay young, hke Daniel Boone, 
till they are over seventy* 

The town was in two parts the new, 
which had grown up near the railway sta- 
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tion, and the old, quite a distance d,way, 
and these parts were united by a scattering 
string of houses, some new and some old 
The town was thus practically nothing but 
one long street that rambled gently on, 
with a babbling stream hemming in one side 
of it and a line of gently rising hills hemming 
in the other For two miles the houses 
were scattenngly strung out, and our house 
was near the farther end of the string 
There were thirteen acres with the place 
that we had chosen, sweeping back to a line 
of hills I did not want so much land as 
that, but I could rent the house and land 
together for the tempting sum of only eight 
dollars a month if I should assume the cost 
of the interior repairs of the house and should 
be reasonable as to repairs of the exterior 
*‘The estate is in such shape that the 
bank can’t spend money on the place,” the 
secretary had told me frankly, ‘‘and we’d 
rather rent it and get something out of it 
than let the house just fall to pieces ” 
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It seemed an ideal opportunity — and it 
really was Friends have said to me since 
“But you ought not to point it out as an 
argument to others, for it was just the one 
place*” 

“And just one place was all I wanted,” 
I would reply 

There is always the “one place” Go 
out and look with energy and confidence 
and you will find the place that is fitted for 
your needs, just as we found the place that 
was fitted for our own needs Somewhere 
there is always ‘^just the one place ” 

Only eight dollars a month for Paradise* 
But I wanted more than to rent it , I wanted 
to own it, so the bank gave me an option 
to buy for the sum of three thousand dollars 
Small though the sum was, it would be 
much cheaper to continue to rent than it 
would be to purchase, but that was not by 
any means all of the question There were 
possibilities in the place; there seemed good 
chances for increase of value; and if we 
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should buy we should have all the profit of 
the advance if it should come. On the 
whole, it promised to be the safest kind of 
speculation 

But meanwhile we would rent for a time 
and feel our way We should at least make 
it a year's relief and vacation—a year’s 
relaxation At the end of a year of renting, 
out there in the country, we should probably 
be just as well off financially as if I had 
stayed in the city and struggled on under 
city expenses, with a decreasing amount of 
work and the heartbreak of going from 
paper to paper with breaks in employment 
And in health our gain ought to be immeas- 
urable. It would renew our youth. 



VI 

THE FLITTING 

ACKING took only a day or 
two, and we did all of it 
ourselves We wrapped the 
dishes and glassware in linen 
and packed them in sugar- 
barrels The tables had 
their tops padded with rugs 
and were then sewed up m burlap. We 
boxed and baled and hammered and tied. 
The pictures were wrapped in bedclothes 
and laid, one upon the other, m boxes — 
this being a difficult part of the packing to 
do without danger of breakage Through- 
out we economized with crating, doing as 
little as possible of this and therefore send- 
ing some of the furniture merely wrapped in 
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burlap and padded with paper but not 
packed, judging that to repair a broken 
chair-leg, for example, would cost less than 
to crate a chair — and remembering that the 
breakage, after all, would be not at all cer- 
tain, but that the cost of the crating would 
be* When the packing was all done our 
backs were aching and stiff from unwonted 
bending, and our arms were tired, and our 
fingers had acquired splinters, but we were 
happy and triumphant 
Everything was to be sent up that we 
cared for, but, as is always the case when 
a moving-time comes, there were certain 
pieces of furniture, and a few pictures, that 
really seemed no longer to represent our 
taste, and these undesirables were sent to an 
auction-room, where they surprised us by 
fetching quite fair pnces. I remember that 
we gaily took the opportunity to send, 
among other things, an oak cupboard that 
had bored us for years It might easily 
have sold for fifteen cents; but, as a matter 
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of fact, it sold for fifteen dollars — such 
being the delightful uncertainty of auc- 
tioning 

Keeping our best things, the furniture 
and rugs in which we felt pnde, meant that 
we were to face the world from just as good 
a plane as before That there was to be less 
of actual money did not mean that there 
was to be deterioration in ourselves We 
were going to live a simpler life, but not a 
life of any lower standards in essentials 

I spent some four dollars on books on 
gardening and poultry -raising and seven 
dollars for tools — spade, hoe, hammer, 
chisel, saw, hatchet, screw-driver, and so on 
Such things I knew I should need, and so 
dependent on the jamtor had I, like other 
city men, become that the only tool of any 
kmd, little or big, m our apartment was a 
tack-hammer ’ 

I remember that we felt rather proud of 
our final arrangements for moving The 
house in the country was scrubbed and 
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cleaned ready for us by a woman of the 
village who worked by the day A cooking- 
range of the twenty-dollar type and some 
pipe had been shipped out and set in place 
in the kitchen— such a necessity being 
unknown in the city, where every apart- 
ment has its stationary range Our furni- 
ture was sent by freight the day before we 
ourselves left, our trunks, well filled, were 
to be checked as baggage Some things 
were to be sent by express on the very last 
mornmg—bed, mattress, pillows and bed- 
ding, a lamp, tea-kettle and coffee-pot, a few 
cups and plates; and a supply of food, 
packed by our grocer, who, saying that he 
was sorry to lose old customers, put up in a 
wooden box my wife’s order of coffee, butter, 
bread, ham, sugar, rice, breakfast food, and 
cheese. We were doubtful— and, as it 
proved, with reason — of the resources of 
the village store 

I made a special request at the express 
office, the evening before, to send early for 
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our things, so we were up early in the 
morning, naihng and bundling the final 
things to have them ready. I hoped to 
have them reach our new home that same 
day, so that we could go right in and begin 
to live there, but if they should not arrive 
on time we could merely go for a night to 
the village inn However, the express com- 
pany’s wagon called about half-past seven, 
and the goods went out on the same tram 
that we ourselves did 
I saw to it that I had a few necessaries — 
such as matches, a candle, and an extra 
door-bolt— in my pockets, and into a grip, 
after the final packing, I put the screw- 
driver, the hammer, and some nails, so as 
to be ready for needs and emergencies All 
at once I was having to do things for myself * 
I remember so well the expenences of 
that day — particular our entrance into 
the village with which thenceforth we were 
to be identified We felt like Columbus 
and Robinson Crusoe rolled into one — or, 
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rather, into two. We had all the feeling 
of settlers striking into a new world and we 
felt a delightful sense of adventure 

Up the long street of the attenuated 
town we drove, m the back seat of the mud- 
spattered wagon that was locally called the 
“stage “ , and behind us came a farm-wagon 
carrymg trunks and packages It was 
noontime, and from one of the houses there 
came the pungent odor of fr5^mg ham and 
ever since then the smell of ham recalls 
instantly and vividly the memory of that 
dnve 

The sky was bright It was late in 
January and we had feared bad weather, 
but the entire month thus far had averaged 
unwontedly pleasant, with but httle cold. 
The air had a frosty zest A hght snow had 
fallen and had melted on roofs and roadway 
but lay white on the fields and hills It was 
a day for living 

The news that we were coming that day — 
the “new folks from the city”-— had sifted 
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along the entire two miles, and here and 
there I noticed a face cunously peenng out 
at us The “passing” was the current 
event of each day The people had seen us 
in our prehmmary visits, but this was 
different For ourselves, we could hardly 
reahze that only two weeks before I had 
been worrying in the city as a city man and 
lookmg at the future as at a blank waUf 
But at last we had found the opening in 
the wall! 

The house was full of a cool mustiness, 
but I soon had roarmg fires in the range 
and in two of the fireplaces In the after- 
noon the woman was conaing in to help, 
and we were not sorry that we had an hour 
or two to ourselves, to get acquainted with 
each other in our new home and get ac- 
quainted with the house itself 

We sat joyously down to our first meal 
We were hght-heartedly happy; and that 
the meal was a hasty “snack,” set out on 
top of one of the boxes, with two other 
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boxes as chairs, only made it the more 
enjoyable. As we were laughing and talk- 
ing and eating there was a knock at the 
door. There stood a very small and very 
pnm and very neat httle girl, with very big 
eyes very wide open in eager cunosity, who 
lifted up toward me a plate heaped high 
with fresh-baked ginger cookies ' ‘Please, 
sir, with mother’s compliments, sir; and she 
hopes you will both be very happy here ” 
All of which was exceedingly auspicious and 
left—like the cookies themselves— a pleas- 
ant taste. 



VII 

GETTING STARTED 

T was late that night before 
we were ready for sleep — 
not late according to our 
lifetime standards, but late 
by the standards of the 
village, for it was after mid- 
night and the village had 
long since gone to bed 
Before going to bed ourselves we went 
out on the porch and walked up and down 
the garden path m the soft glow of a waning 
moon In the city one never knows whether 
the moon is shining or not* 

To us the scene was full of magic Here 
and there the gleaming water showed; be- 
side us trees stood stately and tall; the 
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houses along the village street were out- 
lined in lines of dignity and grace, and our 
own home— for already we fcaew that we 
must try to make it really our own— took 
on unsurpassed beauty in that mystic light 
The line of hills had newdigmty, and to us 
it seemed that our own hill— for our acreage 
ran back to the hillcrest— was the most 
noble and the most beautiftd of all; that, 
in fact, it was really distinguished in its 
small way We were learning that there 
can be dignity and impressiveness with 
mere hills and not only with mountains 
The intense silence was a revelation to us; 
so charming and peaceful was it all that we 
wondered how we had lived for so many 
years with the idea that one cannot be 
happy away from the clang and clatter, the 
dm and uproar of the city 
Without either of us noticing it, we found 
ourselves walking hand in hand, like young 
lovers instead of a married couple of over 
fifteen years’ standing, and in that way we 
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strolled on into the old orchard and then 
back to the house Now this is not in the 
least a sentimental narrative, and if I 
say we kissed each other out there m the 
moonlight, laughing at the idea of the sleep- 
ing villagers seeing us, I say it only to set 
down that m that way, and without words, 
we made a pact to spare no labor of hand 
or brain to hold for our own this place where 
peace was 

Next day we began our learning of the 
many things in which the country differs 
from the city Marketing was a matter of 
problems The village store had only what 
might be called rough necessanes There 
was no bakery, thmgs of this sort must 
come from a distance or be home-made 
Meat could be bought from a wagon that 
came twice a week, or could be purchased 
in the city, with express charges added 
We were outside of the territory of wagon 
delivery from the city, but grocenes and 
many other things were shipped free by 
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freight if the order was for five dollars or 
more, but even then there was the matter 
of hauling heavy packages for the two 
miles This last, which would have been 
an annoying item, was taken care of on that 
first day of village life 
The man who ran the stage also did 
carting and hauling for the countryside for 
miles around. A tall, capable, lank Yankee 
he was, whom I may call Lem Hadley— a 
man of about thirty-five, a bachelor and a 
character Somehow one finds more queer 
characters, queer mdividualities, in the 
country than m the city The more open 
and untrammeled life develops and en- 
courages individuality In the city men 
and women are more cut to measure and to 
certain ways of life by the conventions; 
outwardly, at least, there is much of con- 
formity , whereas in the country one’s natural 
or acquired idiosyncrasies are permitted to 
have free course so long as they do not offend 
against certain broad and general limitations 
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Lem Hadley, having bought and outfitted 
a house five or six years before, in anticipa- 
tion of his marriage, kept on hvmg m the 
house although the engagement had been 
broken off He had become a recluse, but 
not a misanthrope His loneliness and 
disappointment must, indeed, have added 
a certain sweetness to his nature, for every 
child in the place loved him Who the 
woman was that he was to have mamed 
was still an insoluble village puzzle It was 
positively tantalizing* For, as Lem had 
never been known to visit outside of the 
circle of his hauling activity, the woman 
who disappointed him must, therefore, be 
living somewhere withm a radius of a few 
miles from the village, yet so quietly had 
the courtship been earned on that no one 
could even make a reasonable guess as to 
her identity* And as Lem had confided in 
no one dunng his courtship, so he said 
not a word afterward about his disappoint- 
ment 
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The furniture was really expensive, in 
the best plush taste* Lem had saved some 
money and had spent it freely for his home; 
and now he lived there, a bachelor, cooking 
his own meals, living in the kitchen and 
sleeping in a little adjoining room, leaving 
most of the house deserted — except in fruit 
season, when, for he owned a fine pear 
orchard and vineyard, he laid out his fruit, 
for picking and sorting, on rough benches 
built across his best rooms But of course 
I did not come to know these things until 
some time afterward. 

When I looked Hadley up to ask him what 
I was to pay him for carrying ourselves and 
our belongings he said, with an odd sort of 
slow frankness, that he didn't really know 
just what to charge, as the goods had been 
hauled by one of his men and he hadn’t 
had time to check up the time-slips “I’m 
all behind on accounts and letter-wnting,” 
he said apologetically 
Something in his manner, some dim sug- 
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gestion of need, caused me to say “Is it a 
temporary condition or is it so nght along 
‘ ‘ Right along and getting worse I guess 
I ought not to try to do quite so much busi- 
ness ” 

Here was assuredly a hot iron to stnke 
“Why not arrange with me to do your 
letters — I’ve got a typewriter to do them on 
— ^and a good deal of your books and bills 
and accounts ’ I said ‘ ‘ We could arrange, 
I think, to balance my work with your haul- 
ing for me and perhaps plowing my garden, 
or whatever else may turn up ’ ’ 

He looked at me for a moment “Glad 
toj’ ’ he said “I’ve often thought of arrang- 
ing with somebody, but in the first place I 
didn’t see anybody that could help me, and 
in the second place I couldn’t see how I 
could add to my Saturday-night list ” 

After that it was just a matter of arrang- 
mg details His letters and bookkeepmg 
and bills, that seemed so formidable to him, 
were easily handled Years before I had 
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picked up the general principles of book- 
keeping— they are very simple and can be 
learned in a few hours — ^and therefore I 
knew how to post and balance and run 
double-entry accounts. 

The arrangement with Hadley meant 
much to me* it meant one way of avoiding 
money-spending, and, to anticipate, the 
arrangement withm some weeks was work- 
ing most satisfactonly to both of us I did 
more and more for him, because he really 
came to lean upon me, and in exchange there 
was not only his stage-carrying, but also the 
brmgmg up of any shipments from the city 
stores, plowing and harrowing my garden 
and fields and furmshmg our daily supply 
of milk Gradually there worked out still 
further developments, but at the very first 
I secured from him on the account a rooster 
and two hens, so as to make a prompt start- 
ing of the poultry-yard. 



VIII 

THE THEORY OF IT ALL 



ND now I shall set dom the 
exact theory of the be- 
ginning of our new life, as 
we planned it. It all seemed 
so feasible and practicable ^ 
It seemed, theoretically, so 
simple and obvious that we 
wondered why we had not thought of it 
and acted upon it long before. 

At the very base of it all was the deter- 
mination, forced upon us by necessity, to 
keep expenditures down to the minimum. 
We were not to spend a dollar if it could be 
avoided; we were to grow our own vege- 
tables and chickens, and after a while should 
probably keep a cow and thus have milk 
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and butter and cream; in some way yet to 
be discovered I was to earn enough money 
for such small expenditures as should be 
actually necessary, and we would let these 
expenditures increase only as earnings 
should increase. 

We had estimated before the actual day 
of moving that two hundred and fifty dollars 
ought to cover our total cash expenditure 
for one year; and in making this estimate 
we had figured on the necessary meat and 
coal and tea and coffee and sundries, and 
the eight dollars a month rent. It was odd 
to plan deliberately the spending of less 
money in a year than we had grown accus- 
tomed to spend m a month and to feel at the 
same time that we should continue to face 
the world with no diminution of proper 
pride 

The sum we started with, when we were 
actually in our new home, was a little over 
eight hundred dollars If our figures were 
correct we could live on it for three years, 
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even if I should not be able meanwhile to 
earn a single dollar, and then, if the plan 
should turn out to be a failure, and it should 
be necessary to give it up and go back to the 
bitter struggle of the city, we should at least 
go back with health and strength so im- 
proved by perfect air and outdoor life that 
we should be not three years older but three 
years younger. Thus, at the worst, it 
would only be hke gomg back after three 
years' ideal outing— only, we were deter- 
mined that it should be more than an outr 
ing, for we were ready to work and struggle 
for our freedom. 

Among the best of our assets we both 
possessed the possibilities of a sort of cheer- 
ful optimism; it had lam rather dormant 
and quiescent through the recent years, 
but now we realized its possession and its 
potentialities Indeed, optumsm is in al- 
most every one and may only be waiting to 
be brought out, in which case it would be 
very foolish to draw out pessimism instead 
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Our life and experiences, somewhat out of 
the ordinary nm as they have been, have 
taught us the practical value of some truths 
like that Tnte and self-evident and uncon- 
tradicted, I presume such things are, and 
yet most people don’t seem to let them have 
practical influence on their lives 
Well, we had the makings of optimism, 
and were ready to let it develop ; and having 
optimism does not properly mean the under- 
rating of difficulties when they appear, nor 
does it mean the lessening of effort We 
had unity and harmony of feeling, and were 
ready to work for each other. We had 
basic health, and should soon throw off the 
effects of the wearying struggle of the city. 
And we still had the precious possession of 
enthusiasm* We were still ready to enjoy 
ourselves mth freedom and verve; still 
ready, m spite of the shadow of middle-age, 
to put earnestness into our play and gaiety 
into our work; we had never permitted 
ourselves the fatal conceit of bemg blase; 
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our imaginations were still active and we 
were eager to enter upon the new experi- 
ences that we dimly saw in front of us 
That we had little money did not now 
senously worry us That we had a fair 
amount of good furniture was a decided 
asset, for furniture nowadays is one of the 
expensive items of home-making That 
each of us had a good supply of clothes on 
hand was another thmg m our favor, for it 
would minimize our spendmg m that direc- 
tion Our household hnen and table equip- 
ment were good for years to come 
Such general uncertainty as there was in 
regard to plans and income would probably, 
in itself, have been desperately disquieting 
to a man of regular salary who all his hfe 
had known precisely what to expect on 
pay-day; but that feature of it did not dis- 
turb me as, hke most near-professional or 
professional men, my eammgs had varied 
not only from week to week but from day 
to day. And it really ought not so to dis- 
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turb any one as to make him hesitate about 
aiming at liberty. Most men who make 
worth-while success do it in the face of 
uncertainties of one kind or another; in 
fact, they take advantage of the uncer- 
tainties and get on by means of them. It is 
a risk to give up a salary; but there may 
easily be more risk in trying to hold on to 
it. If the man doesn’t give up the salary 
the salary may give up the man! And it 
may give him up after tantalizingly hold- 
ing him in the city till he is really too old 
or too broken to get away 
The whole thing seemed, soberly, not 
only attractive, but feasible Necessanly, 
it was but a general plan that we went over 
at the beginning, a sort of paper-and-mk 
plan, and in the matter of money-spending 
we were to meet with some surpnses, among 
them that the item of “sundnes” became 
much larger than was dreamed of when we 
made advance estimates when sitting at 
the table in our city apartment, for the 
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constant and unavoidable dnbble of small 
items mounted quickly to unexpected totals 
But on the whole we found that in case of 
actual necessity our first figuring was not 
so very far away Perhaps what we thought 
would, if necessary, last for three years 
without being added to would really have 
lasted for only about two Although nght 
here it comes to me that no two people 
would precisely agree as to the practical 
meanmg of the word “necessary ” I have 
known of people in the country who, under 
the compulsion of necessity, have hved, 
and made a good showmg to the world, 
on even less than the sum that we, inex- 
penenced as we were, could not get along on 
But this is anticipation The important 
thing was, there in the beginning of our 
village life, that at length we were to begin 
to work for ourselves In the city a man 
works hard just to pay rent and bills How 
one wakes every morning with the worry 
of it when the rent is overdue* Then, how 
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positively appalling it is, after coming 
home with say a hundred and fifty dollars, 
to find that, when rent is paid, and the gas 
bill, bread bill, ice bill, butcher’s bill, you 
are down to small change within twenty- 
four hours, with the tailor still to be reck- 
oned with* We were trying to emancipate 
ourselves from city slavery 



IX 

A NEIGHBOR 

ROM the first we were made 
acquainted with neighbor- 
liness— that charming thing 
so unknown to the average 
dweller in cities We never 
forgot that first plate of 
cookies ^ — ^and that was but 
the beginning of fnendly helpfulness 
On the third day of our village life Hadley 
drove up to the house and came lumbering 
up the path with a big, oval sheet-iron thing 
clasped in his arms 

“Wood-stove,” he said bnefly as I hurried 
out to meet and help him, and then “I 
noticed you folks have been sort of expect- 
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mg to keep warm with fireplaces Had this 
m a room Fm not using,” he added. 

'‘Thank you, that's awfully thoughtful 
of you,” I said, thmkmg of all I had ever 
heard of the healthfulness of open fires and 
remembenng how charming we found it to 
sit m front of a flickering blaze “I think 
we did expect to keep warm with open fires, 
and I suppose that’s absurd.” 

“Well,” he said judicially, as if trying 
to give my idea as much courteous con- 
sideration as possible, “an open fire’s all 
nght in warm weather*” 

I so strongly felt his good will and so fully 
believed in his knowledge of conditions that 
I did not question or protest, it was simply 
another thing learned 
“Base-burners or wood-stoves,” he said, 
“is the only way ” Furnaces in the cellar 
were still unknown there, or at least unused 
The only system that any of the villagers 
had adopted, as we came to learn later, for 
the heating of any room from a fire not 
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actually within it, was the pnmitive one of 
running a stove-pipe through the floor and 
into and across an up-stairs bedroom But 
at the time of Hadley’s advent with the 
wood-stove we were certainly astonished by 
his “base-burners or wood-stoves is the only 
way” 

“And now, which room are you going to 
sit in most of the time he continued 
I showed him, my wife by this time 
looking on and, like myself, acquiescent 
To be perfectly frank, our backs had been 
pretty chilly the evening before 
“And where’s the fire-board 
“What’s that?” 

“Why, a board to fit in there — close it 
up” 

I didn’t know where such a thing was, 
whereupon, remarking that it must be m 
the garret, he went up there, and in a few 
moments returned with it It consisted 
of a few boards cleated together as one, 
of just the size to fill the open space of the 
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fireplace, and it had a hole for a stove- 
pipe 

“There’s boards up there for your other 
fireplaces if you want ’em,” said Hadley, 
as he fitted this in place He helped me 
put the stove in position and then went 
back to his wagon for a few lengths of pipe 
‘ ‘ Nothing like a wood-stove in cold weather, ’ ’ 
he said. “Plenty of wood, haven’t you^” 
Yes, we had that at least 
Now, this interested me greatly, and, 
for one thing, I was interested to realize 
that I had time to be interested. It was 
not only the fnendly help of a friendly 
neighbor, it was the fact that, instead of 
having to rush off to work for somebody 
else and busy myself with his affairs, with- 
out time to stay and talk with a man who 
had walked in with a wood-stove in his 
arms, there I was, looking on with keenest 
pleasure at the installation of the unex- 
pected heating system! In the city I 
diould have had no time to get acquainted 
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with a Hadley even had he appeared; and 
that he was a man exceedingly well worth 
knowmg points out again the shortcomings 
of the city 

The air was growmg colder even as we 
talked The sun was setting, lusterless 
and dull, in a murk of cloud “111 build 
your first fire*” said Hadley Surely he 
was becoming a sort of benevolent house- 
hold deity, cut and fashioned to the New 
England measure rather than from ancient 
models It was good to see his swift clever- 
ness He put in some paper and a few bits 
of kindling “But paper alone would al- 
most do it,” he said On these he laid three 
logs, two parallel and a little apart, and the 
third on top of them, not cnsscross but 
lying in the same direction, thus leaving 
a tnangular air-space between the three 
It was positively scientific, this woodcraft, 
fire-woodcraft, Hadley was surely the 
Watts of fire-builders He touched a match, 
and in a few moments ever 3 rthmg was 
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ablaze; and it was a fire that needed no 
care or rearranging, as one built m ordinary 
cnsscross way would have done, for the 
wood burned evenly and the top piece 
settled gradually down instead of burning 
through the middle and leaving two un- 
touched ends 

For a while we sat and talked together; 
then, after showing me how to make the 
fire bigger (“And it*s going to be cold,” he 
put in parenthetically), and how to leave 
the fire so as to have it keep burning for the 
longest time (“You don’t want it to go out 
on you more than once on a cold night”), 
Hadley, with a cheery good-night, went out 
into the early darkness, leaving us cozy and 
snug, with our face-burning, draft-throb- 
bing, and very effective stove 



X 


THE NIGHT OP THE STORM 

DREARY wind was nsmg 
and I felt a sort of sinking 
discouragement as I looked 
at the wilderness of boxes 
in the hall and dining-room, 
and the barrels of dishes 
that seemed so endless to 
begin with For all at once the work of 
setthng down seemed discouraging and 
endless There were still many pictures 
waiting to be hung, there were still piles of 
books and dishes on the floor, the trunks 
were still in the haU, there was ever3rwhere 
a pervasive impression of disorder and bur- 
lap » There were no gas-hghts or electrics 
to turn on— just the lamp m the kitchen and 
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our old student lamp. It had seemed 
quite a tnumph to get oil and an oil-can 
bought and in the house, but now suddenly 
the disadvantages of oil -lighting became 
annoyingly apparent 
But I knew that this despondency, this 
sudden dolefulness, must largely be owing 
to the depressing effect of the storm so 
dourly imminent, and so I put the down- 
heartedness resolutely aside I glanced at 
my wife, and it seemed to me that she too 
had begun to feel the saddening influence so 
apt to come with a falling barometer in 
time of difficulty, but she smiled at me so 
brightly and with so much of charming 
encouragement that I felt ashamed that I, 
the man of the house, had even for a moment 
let myself be downcast 
The noon meal had come close to ex- 
hausting the last of our city bread, and had 
entirely exhausted some of the other things, 
and so I went to the store for a replen- 
ishing of necessanes As I walked home 
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the wind was blowing stronger and more 
chill 

Darkness fell and a stinging cold crept 

I 

out from it I plied the stove with fuel 
We ate our dinner together and then looked 
out again at the night It was darker and 
gloomier than before, there was no tempta- 
tion to walk in the garden to-night • By 
eight o’clock it was snowing An hour 
later the wind was coming with a grisly 
roar. So thick was the snow that I could 
no longer see the glimmer of lights in the 
village windows 

The cold became piercing, it was a sting- 
ing, deadly cold, such as neither of us had 
ever experienced 

Our lives had been the lives of city dwel- 
lers and we had gone out into the cold and 
snow only when well bundled up—with a 
warm house to go from and return to Now 
it was bitter cold to go even into the hall, 
bitter cold to go into any of the other rooms 
except the kitchen and the room of our 
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wood-stove; and in the hall I noticed that 
fine snow was filtenng in under the door and 
sifting in long lines down the boards 
The roanng of the wind increased; it 
became a tempest; the sound of the wind 
shneking against our house and the in- 
creased cold were almost appalling The 
storm seemed to be stnking at all sides of 
the house at once; it was not, as we had 
come to think of storms in the closely built 
city, a matter of coming at the front of the 
house or else at the back Windows and 
shutters were sharply rattling There be- 
gan to be something temble about it 
Yet it did not make us feel more lonely 
and depressed We listened with a sort of 
awe, and almost with dread, yet it some- 
how drew us closer together and made us 
feel more ready to meet either storm of 
wind or storm of life. 

I remembered our rooster and two hens 
and feared that they would not be warm 
enough in the old chicken-house, where 
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windows and siding were shattered j so out 
into the storm I plunged, found the three 
fowls huddled miserably in a comer and 
earned them to the house and down to a 
paebng-box in the cellar 
I now saw that I should need more wood 
There was some in the cellar, but I had had 
no idea of how rapidly that stove would eat it 
up, so out into the storm again I went, feel- 
ing my way to a pile of wood, and tnp after 
tnp I made, carrymg armful after armful, 
with my wife, shawl-wrapped, waiting just 
inside of the closed door and opening it 
instantly at my call and then shutting it 
again. Most of the wood needed chopping 
to length, so it had to follow the chickens 
to the cellar — and there I did my first wood- 
chopping since boyhood The cold grew 
more intense It fell far below zero and 
still the terrific wind contmued 
I went up to the bedroom and found that 
it was too terribly cold for sleeping Cold 
bedrooms had always been a hobby of ours, 
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with wide-open windows even in winter- 
time; but an open-windowed room in a 
steam-heated house, even with the steam 
shut off, is a vastly different story from 
going up-stairs through a zero hall to a zero 
room that cracked with frost as you entered 
it There was nothing for it but to forget 
one*s traditions and carry the bed down- 
stairs and set it up in the sitting-room I 
gathered up the rugs, too, from the several 
rooms through which we had scattered 
them, and laid them all, one on top of an- 
other, on the floor of that one room, for we 
were realizing how cold it was underfoot — 
another of the experiences that our life in 
the city had not taught us 
The warm area grew more and more 
circumscribed The cold seemed a sentient 
force persistently dnving us closer and 
closer to the fire There began to be some- 
thing horrible about it 
Suddenly there came a crashing of glass 
It was in the next room, and hurrying in, 
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I found that one of the solid wooden shutters 
had come loose from its fastening and had 
been flung against the window, through 
which the storm was now rushing. I tned 
to close it from the inside, but a few mo- 
ments told me the futihty of it There 
was nothmg for it but to go out-of-doors, 
mount upon a chair and capture and fasten 
the shutter, which was flinging itself fiercely, 
time and again, at the broken window It 
was a hard task, for the snow swirled furi- 
ously by me and the wind was so fierce as to 
make it almost impossible to keep my foot- 
hold on the chair; and the cold was fiercely 
keen. In the city I had not imagined what 
cold there could be in these neighbonng 
hills 

A crash up-stairs— another window to 
close in with its wooden shutters; but 
fortunately in this case I could do it from 
the inside. 

For over three hours I had to go from 
wmdow to window fastening and bolting 
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doubtful shutters After each window- 
fixing it was imperative that I warm myself 
beside the wood-fire. From time to time 
wood from the packing-boxes was used for 
fuel, but only a little of this, as the boxes 
and crates were mostly to be taken to the 
garret and stored for some future possi- 
bility of change. 

It was after midnight before we felt 
settled and safe and ready for sleep Look- 
ing out I saw a faint brightening, just the 
merest suggestion of light, and I knew that 
the pale and waning moon was up behind the 
rushing clouds, but the rising of the moon 
made no lessening of the storm 

We drew embers to the stove door and 
made some toast; then went to bed and to 
sleep, with all the feelings of the besieged 
We were impnsoned by a storm; but we 
were provisioned — ^we had fuel — ^we were 
bamcaded What matter, then, to us how 
the night behaved, what matter how the 
north wind raved ^ A feeling of profound 
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thankfulness came to us; thankfulness for 
the feeling of shelter, of homehkeness, of 
protection from trouble and danger, that 
came as we sat close together and hstened 
to the shouting storm 
We went to sleep with the wind still 
roaring funously, hurling itself at the house 
and making it quiver and rock, and with the 
snow dnvmg by in swirling clouds and 
pilmg in huge drifts, but we felt that we 
had tnumphed It was another good omen ; 
and people in straits, even though far from 
being superstitious, are always glad to meet 
with good omens ^ It was another good 
omen, for, as my wife murmured when the 
house shook under another blast, if we could 
stand this and be supenor to it we ought to 
be superior to an3^hing 



XI 


SUBJECTS OP ENVY 

WO or three times in the 
course of the night I got up 
and put wood on the fire 
to keep it going, and each 
time the wind was still 
roanng with that ternble, 
hungry roar Early m the 
morning-— it seemed very early to me, a 
newspaper man, for it was a little after 
seven* — I got up and built the fire anew, for 
it had gone quite out, and I soon had the 
first chill off the room 
The wind was a tnfie less strong, and the 
snow was falling even more heavily The 
house was in semi-darkness, not only be- 
cause of the clouds and the falling snow 
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and the early winter hour, but because the 
windows were heavily frosted and most of 
the lower panes were banked with narrow 
dnfts rising from the sills 

I went into the kitchen, built the fire and 
soon had water boiling It was fortunate 
that we had any water at all , even as it was 
I had to break thick ice m the bucket Our 
supply was a well, and at the beginning of 
the storm I had filled what buckets and 
vessels I could for a reserve That the 
bread was frozen — something we had never 
even heard of* — ^was a distinctly pioneer 
touch 

I opened the haU door to look out, and a 
mass of snow that had dnfted door-high 
fell inside and in a moment was swept by the 
wind the length of the hall It was with 
difficulty that I got the door shut agam ; but 
before shutting it I saw that everywhere 
were mighty dnfts and that through the 
thick-falling snow it was difficult to pick out 
dimly the outlines of even the nearest house 
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All my life paths had been cleared for me 
It was good for me to have to go out and 
clear my own All my life I had found 
bread and milk on the doorstep or on the 
dumb-waiter It was good for me to learn 
that there were other ways of gettmg food 
My wife was now up and dressed and had 
come out into the hall after me She would 
have been up earher had I not positively 
insisted that this gettmg up, with the ther- 
mometer below zero, m an icy house, was 
man’s work, and she must stay m bed till 
there were fires gomg Together we set 
about getting breakfast This kind of life 
IS like camping out, and there comes ordi- 
nary to be no regardmg of the lines that 
custom has drawn as to woman’s work 
and man’s work, for they merge into each 
other in mutual helpfulness I may as well 
say here, too, that it is surpnsmg how much 
of one’s days, with both man and woman, is 
expended on the mere matter of chores of 
one kind or another There are a host of 
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things to do when a house is assumed of 
which the apartment dweller knows nothing 
whatever. 

It was well toward noon before we could 
get over huddling our shoulders It was 
really a misery of cold — only, we did not 
let ourselves take it as a misery, but only as 
a new and pioneer«like expenence I ear- 
ned the bed back up-stairs There was the 
temptation of sitting down beside it to eat 
breakfast, but we both realized the danger 
of letting down our standards To carry it 
down again at night, if need should again be, 
would be a different matter 

The bed back m the bedroom, we sat 
down cheerfully and had scarcely more 
than begun our breakfast when there came 
a knock at the front door It was Hadley, 
who with great difficulty had come wading 
through the huge drifts to inquire solici- 
tously how we were getting on and if he 
could do anything for us He sat down 
with us and took a cup of hot coffee. 
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“You certainly are comfy,” he said 

“Thanks to you and your wood-stove!” I 
replied 

“Well, open fires certainly have their 
drorbacks,” he said sententiously and with 
a twinkle 

Although we faced it bravely and found 
our mutual profit in it, there was very real 
hardship in the expenence and a very great 
deal of inconvenience; but we permitted 
nobody but ourselves to know it Prom the 
first we tacitly agreed to keep our struggles 
from the knowledge of any but ourselves, 
and this is the first time they have been told 
Yes; those first days were hard for both of 
us, and particularly so for my wife, but she 
did not say a single word of complamt. 

And I think that complaint does not come 
readily to people who are trying very hard 
to do something that they want very much 
to do. Complaint is thought and spoken 
and permitted to darken one’s outlook only 
when the mind isn’t jumping forward, isn't 
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keenly on edge for progress That the 
house was cold gave us a sense of tnumph 
instead of defeat; we felt oddly like boasting 
instead of complaining, for although we 
were meetmg with severe expenences we 
felt from the first that we were conquering 
them 

During the continuance of that cold spell 
we learned to shut out lU fortune and shut 
m happiness We ate early, so that we 
could enjoy long and cozy evenings Each 
of us had sat down m the best restaurants 
in our time, but we had never put mto our 
mouths such toothsome tastiness as came 
with our httle feasts of coffee and eggs and 
bacon 

With the lamp, the fire, books, some red 
apples from the storekeeper’s own cellar, 
some tea and buttered toast — ^toast made 
on a fork over a bed of embers — we didn’t 
want to know that midnight was approach- 
ing, for we had never known an5d:hing like 
the pleasure of this isolation and compamon- 
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ship. The last look out into the sharp, 
cold air and up to the glimmering stars 
it made us look forward with cheery antici- 
pation to the coming day. 

It was a record bhzzard that had come 
upon us as an introduction to village life 
so heavy was the snow even on the levels, 
and so great were the huge dnfts, that it 
was not a case for the ordinary road work 
of the township roadmaster and his snow- 
plow Much more than that was needed, 
and so all the men of the countryside turned 
out, with oxen and horses and snow-plows 
and shovels, and, divided into different 
parties, went vigorously at the work of 
opening the roads. The nch, the well-to- 
do, and the poor, men and boys, did their 
part, pro bono publicOy with true democratic 
energy; and I remember in particular the 
rather ridiculous appearance of the richest 
man of the vicinity, for he had wrapped 
around his neck an i860 muffler four yards 
long and was shoveling alongside of his own 
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negro man^ It was all so good and simple; 
it was another lesson on the benefits of 
gettmg out where hfe is more obvious and 
natural; we all wanted the roads opened, 
all needed the roads opened — and the entire 
community turned in to do the work in the 
most simple and natural way. 

Not only were the roads blocked for 
wagons for two days, but for one full day 
trains did not run, and there was conse- 
quently not even mail for those who waded 
their way to the combmed post-office and 
store From almost every family some one 
floundered down there, for m the country 
the daily mail looms strangely large Men 
go to the post-office every day as if in the 
observance of a rehgious nte, even though 
letters seldom come to them On my own 
first visit through the deep snow I found, 
with his sharp nose poked into the little 
square inquiry hole, a doddermg little sep- 
tuagenanan who, so the postmaster con- 
fided to me, had made his way there for no 
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other purpose than to ask for mail, although 
in the last three years he had received not a 
single letter and only one postal card For 
my own part, I grew to have a sympathy 
with the old fellow’s standpoint as I came 
to realize what a human want is represented 
by the post-office window. Like the others, 
I got in the way of going every day, though 
it was seldom I had a letter, as neither my 
wife nor I had given our address to many of 
our friends, nor did we care to write freely 
to even the few who knew where we were. 
We might feel more like writing after a 
while, but for the present my mail-box was 
largely filled with advertising circulars for- 
warded from my city address; and I have 
seen villagers look at my morning pile, 
apparently of letters, with positive hunger. 

The first mail out after the blockade 
earned three letters from me that repre- 
sented my first effort to find a way to earn 
money, I had run over possibilities, had 
made guarded inquines of Hadley and the 
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postmaster, and had tried to make out 
what men with busmess capacity were 
already doing thereabouts Prom the first 
I knew that it would be useless for me to 
attempt to make a hving out of farming 
alone, even if I had wanted to. No greater 
mistake can be made by a man who has 
failed to find success in the city than to 
plunge into farmmg as a hvehhood on the 
theory that anybody can make things grow! 
That there is a great measure of truth in it, 
and that any man, with care and labor and 
common sense, can make enough things 
grow to reduce expenses matenally, should 
never be taken as a proof that farming as a 
real busmess can be taken up casually, 
without trainmg or expenence, without 
knowledge of crops and markets and soils 
But there were a few men in the village or 
not far from it who had already found 
how to make money outside of farming, 
though they were still using their land as a 
basis-producer. There was the county com- 
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missioner; and this pointed out the possi- 
bilities of politics There was the road- 
master; not so much money in this, and 
also political There was the man who 
drove the mail to and from the station to 
several towns off the line of the railway 
There was the storekeeper, he didn’t seem 
particularly well-to-do, but made, I think, 
a fairly comfortable living, though not 
nearly so much as could have been made 
with more earnest and business-like manage- 
ment; but in any case he was a fixture, 
having lived all his life in the town, like his 
father and grandfather before him There 
was the doctor, a shrewd, pleasant, likable 
man, ready to respond to calls at any hour 
and in any weather And there was the 
rector There were also some who were 
living on their incomes, descendants of 
old-established families, most of these, 
with here and there some one who had 
retired with a competence or had sold a 
farm and come into the village to hve. 
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Somehow there was nothing very sugges- 
tive for me, nothing that inspired me with 
ideas for my own particular case, in what 
any of the men of the vicinity were doing, 
and so I tned to discover the idea of some- 
thing quite different and untouched, and 
by great good fortune thought of the possi- 
bihty of handlmg wire-fencing There had 
been little fencmg done in the vicmity, 
except to some extent with rails, and, very 
much more, with stone, it bemg a stony 
region, whose fields must have been heart- 
breakmg to the men who m early days had 
cleared them and built the numberless walls 
with the picked-up rocks, little and big 
In the rare cases in which a farmer had 
ordered wire-fencing, so I learned, he had 
merely sent his inquiry and order to the 
county-seat or the near-by city 
Clearly, here was at least the possibihty 
of something for me, so I wrote to three 
wire-fence manufacturers, offenng to act as 
agent for sellmg their product in my vicm- 
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ity I thought also of selling agricultural 
implements, but decided that, although I 
could quickly learn the necessary facts 
about fencing, I should not, at least for a 
long time to come, know enough of practical 
farming to make a success with the elaborate 
machines of present-day agriculture 
The first mail that arrived after the snow 
blockade brought letters from our relatives, 
to whom our change of address had been 
communicated before we left the city 
‘*And so you have retired to a charming 
place in the country*” wrote a rich brother 
Everybody, it seemed to me, had been get- 
ting nch except myself * “And so you have 
retired to the country! There is nothing I 
so much desire as to be able to imitate you. 
Lucky man* Only men like you are fortu- 
nate enough to get at the real secret of life 
I wish I had money enough to go and do 
likewise I have always understood that 
there is nothing on earth to equal the lot of 
the literary man in the country, I am glad 
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you are so well off financially. Now, if you 
were like me and had to work hard every 
day and hsA no chance to enjoy such dehght- 
ful leisure as you are going to have it would 
be a mighty different matter. 

‘ ‘ But there are a few things you diould be 
sure and see to Be sure and examine all 
the plumbing, drams, sinks, and cesspools 
Pour essence of peppermint in the cesspool 
and one hour after smff at each wash-basin 
and bath-tub to find out if all the traps are 
in good order In matters of health you 
cannot be too careful ’’ 

That it was possible that there was neither 
bath-tub nor sink nor running water did not 
occur to him As a matter of fact there 
was a good well near the house, and back on 
the hillside an excellent sprmg from which 
water could, without any great expense, 
be piped to the house and furnish running 
water there; but that was a thing for the 
prosperous future. 

“So you are actually giving up your 
8 10 $ 
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apartment and going into the country!” 
wrote my wzfe^s sister. *Tut all your 
furniture m a storage warehouse and do 
run down to my favorite hotel m Flonda 
Later, now that you are foot-free, you can 
run up to the White Mountains Storage 
will not cost you over fifteen dollars a 
month — ^and how lovely it will be to be 
independent * How I envy you 

Envy us 'that, I remember, was the 
strong note of most communications then 
and thereafter from relatives and friends 
I ought to feel grateful that both my wife 
and myself possess some degree of humor, 
for it saved us from feeling any great bitter- 
ness; and we certainly did not wish any- 
body to pity us 

The extreme cold lasted for a week— for 
all that time the thermometer did not once, 
even in the middle of the day, mark above 
zero; and for that week we got on with the 
wood-stove and cooking-range All the 
fireplaces were boarded in, not to be opened 
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till spring, for, even though they were in 
closed rooms, each was sucking away too 
much of the heat of the house 
I was more and more astomshed by the 
amount of time required for chores — the 
time demanded for doing the necessary 
thmgs around the place; and I was to be 
astonished still more as time went on. For 
the work involved in the care of petty things 
about a house and land m the country is 
very great at any tune of the year. In 
cold weather the chores are different from 
those of warm weather, but always they are 
many The theory, of course, is that it is 
best to hire work done, while the owner 
goes on and earns more money than he 
pays out, but that may be a very poor 
theory for a man with a doubtful and hunted 
mcome, for he will often find it necessary 
to spend hours of every day upon work that 
he would gladly have some one else do 
It may seem foohsh to spend hours of toil 
instead of paying out two dollars — but it 
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isn't always convenient to pay out the two 
dollars 

On the fourth day of the cold weather 
the postmaster asked me if I did not care 
to go fishing; there was to be a party of 
three or four men, he said, and they would 
like me to go along 

Till now my ideas of fishing had altogether 
been associated with a hot sun and a broad- 
bnmmed hat and a spot by a nver’s bank; 
but the winter idea appealed to me and I 
at once accepted Each man was to take 
his lunch. 

We went to a lake some three miles away. 
We built fires We cut holes through the 
ice The fish — bass and pickerel— were 
delightfully hungry. We hauled them in 
rapidly At noon we gathered about a 
roaring fire to eat and talk As night came 
on the fish were divided equally Eight 
beauties were my share, and for some days 
they gave us delicious eating, for we had 
them broiled and fried and planked For 
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this last, I planed a thick oak board, 
to the great amusement of both my wife 
and myself, for we saw the cheerful oddity 
of the contrast between all this and our life 
in the city In fact, I could hardly recog- 
nize myself as the same man 
Cold storage for the fish was no problem 
at that time of year, the favonte storage- 
place being a basket which I had slung out 
from the kitchen window with cord and 
pulley in imitation of one I had seen at a 
neighbor’s I might mention, too, that no 
one thereabouts locked up very particularly, 
indoors wasn’t very much safer than out, 
for I think that most of the windows in 
town could have been shaken open The 
favorite place for a key was under the door- 
mat' Yet there was seldom a theft, sel- 
dom even a tramp in the town The place 
had won a reputation for seventy to law- 
breakers, and this reputation must have 
been taken well to heart by the dangerous 
classes, who have their own channels for the 
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effective transmission and dissemmation 

I 

of intelligence. 

That day of fishing was my introduction 
to the fact that one’s very recreations 
may be of very practical value; that time 
spent m fishing and hunting and roaming 
the hills need not be apologetically ex- 
plained to the conscience. For the first 
time I realized that sport could mean to 
the modem man just what it meant to 
primitive man — ^both pleasure and food* 
Later I was to learn that there is a good 
deal of this sort of thing I was to learn, 
for example, that the rabbit season is more 
than excitement and slaughter; that it 
means change of meat, and days when the 
butcher need not be thought of Even 
the squirrels, attractive httle things though 
they are, invited profitable destruction 
when they tantalizmgly attacked my pear- 
tree, for they did not frankly eat, but 
ringed and tossed down pear after pear, 
making hunting a necessity and a virtue 
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and furnishing forth many a squirrel stew, 
and there is an epicurean dish of mush- 
rooms and squirrel meat, simmered with 
an onion, that is delectably savory when 
prepared by my wife according to the 
recipe of an Adirondack guide given on a 
vacation of years ago And for the mush- 
rooms — ^in spring and fall, but particularly 
in the fall, the old pastures around our 
new home were studded with them No 
one else in the village had any interest m 
them, either to be eaten fresh or saved in 
salt for the winter In blackberry season 
berry-pickmg was a joy, and yet was not 
waste time, for it was the accepted custom 
of the countryside to go out over the hills 
and fields, with no regard to private owner- 
ship, picking great luscious bemes that 
grew in clumped bushes in many a field of 
rocky undesirability, giving not only daily 
fruit and jam but cellared treasure besides 
But meanwhile I was thinking mainly of 
business The few hours of work that in 
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the early penod of our arrangement I spent 
each week for Hadley did not keep me from 
looking closely for some other possible open- 
ing, and I soon found that there was at 
least one class of steady work open to me— 
if I were only willing to take it* 
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HAT I found was that a 
man can readily earn a hv- 
ing m a country town, at 
least m a country town not 
far from a great city, if he 
’is willing to work for others 
at shoveimg, digging, re- 
painng, general labonng, jobbing There 
IS sure to be room for such a man, often 
there is room for two or three. Any day 
in the year, with hoe or hammer, with 
willingness and a fair degree of skill with his 
hands, a man can go out and earn a dollar 
and a half It is almost pathetic to see 
how people long for and seek for men to 
shovel snow, dig the garden, plant seeds, 
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trench celery, mend the porch floor, tack up 
curtains, gather fruit. I have seen even 
the town vagabond implored to help, and 
have known him to respond like a tyrant 
bestowing a favor I have seen a pious 
deaconess piloting a drunken man to her 
vegetable patch No man with arms and 
a Willingness to use them need complain of 
inabihty to make a hving It is the modem 
version of “arms and the man ” 

Many a sohtary woman, and many a 
household of women, give up the vegetable 
garden in midsummer to grass and weeds 
or let it dwindle to the negligible proportions 
of a bed of radishes or lettuce at the kitchen 
door, because, at least not without much of 
weanness in seeking and finding and implor- 
ing, no man can be hired to care for it — 
and many a household in the country and 
in villages is a household of women Hus- 
bands and fathers die, the sons migrate 
to the cities; and laboring men cannot 
readily be found to take their places 
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Country dwellers turn to canned com, 
canned peas, canned pumpkin for pies, 
canned milk, and canned cream Con- 
densed milk IS a great staple of every coun- 
try store' — and this to quite an extent is 
because of the responsibihty of owmng 
ode’s own cow, which looks at the owner in 
pathetic misery if not regularly milked, 
and the inabihty of many a household to 
get a dependable man to do the milking. 
The \dllage ice-cream was made of con- 
densed milk! 

The rows of canned goods in country stores 
and the mynad empty cans in the ditches 
are a revelation to the city man who thinks 
the country devoted to fresh milk and 
fresh vegetables, but it is hard to find the 
man who will milk (the milkmaid is an 
extmct species) and the man with the hoe 

Although the most obvious need is for 
garden-workers, there is also a constant 
general need for men to work at all sorts of 
tasks of jobbing and repainng about the 
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builings—the sort of work that can be 
done by a handy man who is skilly but not 
skilled 

However, from all this I felt barred. 
I was ready to work my hardest for my 
wife and myself I was ready to dig, paint, 
plaster, chop, lift, carry I was ready to 
toil and moil, early and late, for ourselves 
and our home; but I was not ready to put 
myself in the class of doing ordinary labor- 
ing work for others. 

At first thought, it may seem that I was 
wrong, that I was undemocratic, actuated 
by false pride. But I was in the nght, 
and am very glad that from the very first 
I saw it m that way. 

Theoretically, all men are equal, and 
no man loses esteem by any kind of honest 
toil. But as a matter of plain fact, we 
have to pay attention to the social standards 
of those among whom we live and whom 
we wish to count as fnends I had to 
consider, for my wife and myself, that we 
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wished to be thought well of by the people 
of our own tastes, our habits of thought, we 
wished to retain our right to equahty with 
the better class of the countryside — ^and 
the better class, in country or city, will not 
sit down at dinner with you if you have 
been taking their money for digging their 
potatoes or polishing their kitchen range 

I hope that I should not have hesitated 
about doing any kind of work rather than 
ask favors or accept rum, but I hadn’t yet 
got down to that; I was still independent, 
although by such a slender margin, and 
wished to keep both independence and 
pnde 

It is quite possible for a man to leave 
a humble past behind him and, nsing to a 
higher plane, be the equal or superior of 
those he meets there Once, in the old 
days, when I was with a group of news- 
paper men who were interviewing a famous 
financier, one of the reporters said — ^not 
from mere rudeness but from curiosity 
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to hear what the great man would say 
“Were you not a day laborer when you 
were a young man And I remember the 
chillingly superior reply “Yes; but I did 
not remain a laborer.” 

It seems to me that a man owes it to 
himself, to his wife, and to his children if he 
has given himself that delightful but ex- 
pensive indulgence, to retain what our wise 
forefathers called “a decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind” The opinion of 
mankind is that a man may rise from a 
lower level to a higher and be none the 
worse for his previous modest condition, 
but that he may not sink to a lower with- 
out distinct loss of consideration, and we 
did not wish to sacnfice consideration, for 
with it would be sacnficed the chance of 
consortmg with people of our own tastes 
And we had to consider not only those of 
the village, where there were some really 
delightful people, but were looking ahead to 
the time when, should ever3d;hing go as we 
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hoped, we should also be able to have 
fneudly acquaintance with interesting peo- 
ple within quite a radius, who were well- 
bred, and educated, and in touch with the 
affairs of the world Some of these country- 
dwellers are cosmopohtan m mind, in con- 
trast to most city-dwellers, who are merely 
metropolitanly planned 
There was another thing In the house 
or in our garden we were not only ready to 
work and to work hard, but we were ready 
to put on old clothes to save our better ones 
Country life is very hard on clothes and 
shoes if one does any work about the place 
himself I did not in the least care if a 
neighbor saw me working in an old coat, 
but on all occasions when we were to meet 
people as callers, or go out on the highroad, 
even if merely to the post-office, we were 
both of us determined to be properly dressed 
We had no objections whatever to look- 
ing like mujiks in our own garden, out 
of public sight, but did not in the least 
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agree with Tolstoi that working on one’s 
own place in the fields means necessanly 
looking like mujiks and wearing weird 
blouses all the time* 

And there was something still more 
important than this matter of clothes 
It was, that although we were leady to 
economize and did at times almost fiercely 
economize, we never let ourselves fall into 
careless table ways, or sit or eat m the 
kitchen, or wash-up on the back porch, 
although it would have been very easy 
and almost natural to have done so in 
the bustle and makeshifts of our new life 
After all, it is by paying attention to 
such things as these that one keeps up his 
self-respect To lower oneself in one’s 
own eyes is but preparatory to lowenng 
oneself in the eyes of others 
There was no effort at pretense Neither 
of us said our work was exercise or that we 
were doing it for our health We tried to 
live m an ordinary way and merely did not 
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talk of our affairs The village was in- 
formed, through the medium of the woman 
who did our washmg, that we were “all 
nght”; her test—a test which she had 
long since succeeded m impressmg upon 
the entire countryside — bemg that of pillow- 
cases If unmarked, the owner might or 
might not be nch, but was certainly of no 
particular account If marked with ‘ ‘ India- 
rmk,” as she called it, the wife could be 
a good housekeeper, but that was about 
all that could be said But if embroidered 
with a monogram the owner was “all nght” 
—and here agam the judgment was quite 
regardless of wealth 

As a matter of fact, and a pleasant fact, 
the standards of the countryside had noth- 
ing to do with wealth. Ancestry meant a 
good deal, but even so there was ancestry 
and ancestry There were people who 
traced their genealogy back to Revolution- 
ary officers and lawmakers; there were 
people who traced back to pnvate soldiers 
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in the Revolutionary ranks, and between 
the two classes there was just as great a 
gulf fixed socially as existed when their an- 
cestors fought under the Amencan George 
against the Enghsh one 
In our own case I came to understand 
long afterward that the people, from the 
first, decided that we had very little actual 
wealth; and this from the fact, as we ought 
to have understood at the time, that we 
moved out from the city in midwinter 
That my» wife and I did not talk of oui 
affairs, that we did not ask for credit at the 
store, that we did not poke into the business 
of other people — ^these things made us the 
subject of tantalized cunosity So far as I 
remember I did not even mention what 
my city occupation had been, and likely 
enough my neighbors do not know it even 
yet, which makes me feel a little more 
sure of my anonymity in wnting all this 
It was not that I was in the slightest degree 
ashamed, but merely that it seemed un- 
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necessary to talk about my own concerns; 
and so the village merely gathered that, 
whatever had been my occupation in the 
city, I had given it up to come out here 
and live There was nothing mystenous 
to them about my reticence, it was merely 
and mildly tantahzmg Besides, there was 
the savmg grace of the monogram • 
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ADLEY, between whom and 

H I myself there was from the 
I first a mutual liking, found 
”his likmg confirmed by the 
fact that, as he expressed it 
to the postmaster, who told 
it to the village parliament, 
through one of whose members it finally 
made its way to me, I was the only man in 
town, except himself, who did not take 
people into his confidence about his affairs 
Answers came from two of the fence men 
Within a few days One curtly said that 
his company was already represented in 
that neighborhood The other man, though 
intimating that this was similarly the case 
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With him, did not quite say so, but went out 
of his way to more than hint that in select- 
mg agents the company must always be 
sure it was not takmg men who had turned 
to this work because of havmg failed at 
something else This was basically so rightj 
from the company’s standpoint, that I could 
not feel either anger or resentment. The 
third man did not answer at all 
I felt that I still had a chance with the 
second, and at once wrote again, explaming 
m regard to myself more fully than in my 
first letter I explamed that I was a man 
of city traming and experience who had 
come to the country to hve, for this, I 
knew, could cause no surpnse in these 
modem days of mcreased country living; 
and that my expenence had accustomed 
me to meet all sorts and conditions of men, 
which ought surely to be a qualification 
for saleswork And, after all, I concluded, 
should they wish me to become their agent, 
there would be no money coming to me 
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except as commissions on sales actually 
made. 

Even then the matter hung j5re for a 
while and there was more correspondence 
before it was settled , but within two months 
I was their accredited agent, at fifteen per 
cent commission, and had in my possession 
samples of fence matenal, full instructions 
as to how to construct the fences, and so on 
I was able to secure a workable quantity 
of fencmg knowledge with a day or two of 
close application and study, it was far 
from a comprehensive knowledge, but it 
was enough to let me talk with fair under- 
standing of prices and sizes, of heights and 
mesh and weight, of freight rates, of con- 
struction It was just enough to let me 
begin. 

I soon learned to expect a lot of unex- 
pected questions, but it was all a matter of 
keeping cool and meeting them Among 
the puzzles there was the eternal and sur- 
pnsmg one that an acre is not always the 
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same so far as fencing is concerned — ^that 
IS to say, an acre or ten acres in one shape 
does not take the same amount of f encmg 
as an acre or ten acres in other shapes 
And there were other discovenes equally 
puzzling 

A general shortage of money in the 
countryside was a primary condition and 
seemed to be the prmcipal reason for not 
putting up even needed fencmg A general 
shortage of money among 'men who were m 
a position to sell food to milhons^ I have 
not even yet come to a full understandmg 
of the economic side of all this, but I am 
sure that it is a condition so needless as to 
be positively grotesque There must be 
fine financial possibihties in dairy and vege- 
table farming in the vicmity of great cities; 
it needs only the combination of farmmg 
knowledge with somewhat of business skill. 

Lack of money was not the only reason 
for not puttmg up fences, even where badly 
needed I was a httle surprised by the 
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refusal of a well-to-do farmer to buy, for 
there were bad sections m his fencing near 
the railroad track; but a sardonic neighbor 
pointed out that worthless stock, permitted 
to break through and wander in front of a 
fast express, is likely to be paid for by a 
railroad at anything but a worthless price 
Another man told me that he might have 
bought if his wife had lived, for she had 
constantly been urging him toward better 
fencing “She was my sixth,” he said 
gloomily “She was a great hand to work, 
could dig almost as well as a man* But I 
don’t more’n get a woman fair bruk in than 
she ups and dies. I do have the darnedest 
luck with women*” 

My first sale was to an Italian truck- 
farmer; and I sold him a little bill of fifteen 
dollars, from which I had for myself the 
princely remuneration of two dollars and 
twenty-five cents when the entire deal was 
completed Still, I felt proud, absurdly 
proud, small though the sum was and far as 
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it was from representing my actual outlay 
in expenses up to that tune, for it was my 
first sale and showed me that I could do it 
In this case I went out and showed the man 
how to build the fence, staying nght with 
him until it was done and explaining how to 
make firm the comer-posts and gate-posts 
with braces of wood and of wire, and how 
to twist the bracing wires into a hard cable, 
under good tension. I wanted my first 30b 
to make a perfect showmg, and I also wanted 
the personal experience of the work 
I remember so well the day on which I 
made that two dollars and a quarter, for it 
meant so much to me I do not mean in 
the amount of money itself, but in what it 
represented in change of money standards 
It was an absurdly small sum when com- 
pared with my earnings m the past, but it 
not only represented the beginning of 
something new, but — ^and this was the vital 
point — ^it was in itself a full lecture on 
practical financial philosophy For I under- 
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stood in practice, for the first time in my 
life, that the value of money does not he in 
its amount but in what it will buy, some- 
thing that I had often read of as being 
true but which had never before come to 
me as a truth to be practically realized 
Whereas, as a first and obvious example, 
two dollars and twenty-five cents would 
barely have paid for a single day of my city 
rent, it would pay rent here for more than a 
weekf 

The stone fencmg of the countryside — 
those stone walls that cnsscrossed so end- 
lessly and which represented such enormous 
labor when the land was first cleared of the 
material that made them— were, many if not 
most of them, crumbling and falhng, and 
there were no longer men thereabouts who 
could either build or rebuild what is techni- 
cally known as a dry wall The walls were 
either allowed to contmue their crumbling, 
or were inefficiently repaired, or, in a few 
cases, were rebuilt at great expense by 
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skilled masons fetched from a distance 
And, anyhow, the stone walls had never 
made the best kmd of fencing, because few 
of them were high enough to keep in a 
determined cow or a vaulting horse f 
But to mtroduce wire-fencmg was by no 
means easy It was what is termed a 
conservative neighborhood,' that is to say, 
it hesitated about adopting an5rthmg better 
than father had used An improvement 
was only a doubtful innovation Still, I was 
glad of this, for had it been a progressive 
and up-to-date region I could not have got 
my foothold there for such absurdly little 
money as I was spendmg And now it 
was merely up to me to show these people 
the advantages of my point of view — 
regarding fencing, now, and perhaps other 
things later. And although it was hard to 
get well started with my new business, 
there was a minor part of it with which I 
soon began to have success—that of gates 
For I was able to convince a number of 
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owners that, even though they might be 
right in clinging to their walls, they ought 
at least to put in capable wire gates to take 
the place of clumsy bar5 

And through workmg and planning and 
thinking as to getting capable modern 
fencing put up, in place of stone walls, 
there came to me an idea that I was able, 
later, to make of value; in fact, there were 
really two ideas, and both of them were in 
regard to advantageous use of these turn- 
bhng-down walls 

The first was, that as soon as good mac- 
adam road building should begin herea- 
bouts, with the general growth and develop- 
ment that I was anticipating, I could buy 
many of these stone walls at a bargain. The 
owners of the farms, so I believed, would 
be glad to dispose of the stone, and make 
an agreement for wire-fencing in place of 
it, not only because the walls were in bad 
shape and were really too low, but because 
in many cases they did not run where they 
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were wanted for present-day needs, and 
also because they were wasteful of land in 
taking up altogether too much ground 
space, as the country had ongmally been 
so full of stone that the walls were not 
only walls but long Imes of gathered stone, 
built wider 

After buying the stone and sellmg the 
fencmg, or making advantageous trade 
of the one for the other, my plan was to 
turn around and sell the stone to road con- 
tractors for macadamizing 

The second idea was somewhat similar 
It was to sell the picturesquely weathered 
stone from the walls, as the country should 
grow up, to house builders, who would 
need just that kind of stone for foundations 
and likely enough for entire houses. 

However, both of these ideas were for 
the future alone, and I mention them to 
show that there are always opportunities 
to discover and plan for The immediate 
need for stone for either of these two pur- 
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poses had not arisen, and I had no capital 
to put into stone to hold and store for 
perhaps a couple of years or more. 

For the present I could only make direct 
sales, and every fence that was put up I 
looked upon both as a demonstration and 
as an advertisement. During the first year 
I made a total of only sixty-three dollars and 
fifty cents in fence commissions; but the sec- 
ond year Imade onehundredandforty dollars 

For these sums I worked very hard. I 
spared no pains to master the various prob- 
lems I made myself able to show a man 
how he would profit by dividing a field into 
fenced parts, letting one entire section 
grow undisturbed while another was grazed 
I also looked up neglected fields that for 
want of fencing had been allowed to lapse 
into waste and become covered ^^"ith weeds 
and blackberry briers Now and then I 
obtained quite an order from some estate 
manager or absentee owner to care for such 
fields; and from my profits, small as the 
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total was, I had to deduct the tune and 
expense of some tnps to the city 
The agncultural department of the State 
was then going through a penod of special 
activity and was sendmg out lecturers to 
dehver free talks on various agricultural 
subjects at such pomts as made apphcation 
I saw to it that an apphcation sufficiently 
warm went from our town, and when the 
experts came their talks were well attended 
by the progressive-minded for miles around, 
and I was thus put m touch with many a 
large landowner As the agncultural lec- 
turers advocated everything fenced, from 
chicken-runs to cow-pastures, my own in- 
terests were also thus furthered 
I found, however, that I could not live 
by fencing alone , it could only be by fencing 
combined with something else — but in set- 
ting down this summary of two years’ 
fence work I am getting a long distance 
ahead of my general story and must go 
back to the early days 
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NE thing I tned to do, 
shortly after I began my 
first efforts at fence-selling, 
was the handling of laborers 
and job-men I knew they 
were wanted, and set my- 
self to find out who wanted 
them and when, and then to have them on 
hand — I to have the margin between what 
was paid to me and what the men were to be 
paid I got in touch with some Italians 
who were making a settlement at a point 
some miles away, and also arranged with 
two or three Americans; but, somehow, 
I only lost time and some money by it and 
gave it up Perhaps at that time I was 
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deficient m business skill and management, 
perhaps it requires a man who would work 
along with the laborers as foreman and 
would be sharp and even savage in dnving 
them, as I have seen padrones manage 
gangs of Itahans At any rate, there are 
possibihties in it, it is undoubtedly one of 
the ways of eammg money in the country 
The fact that there is work to be done and 
people ready to pay for it is sufficient proof 
I came to realize another feature of it, 
too, and that was that many men who 
work in the country have poor standards 
of efficiency They have never learned, 
the kmd who are ready to do all sorts of 
odd jobs, what a man's work can really be 
Any man going out from the city, after 
years spent in fierce competition with others, 
IS far better equipped than the average 
country-bred laborer The exceptional man, 
whether city-bred or country-bred, can 
always earn more than the others, at the 
edge of our village a man, who was always 
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known as Hunkey, had taken. up bachelor 
quarters in a squatter's cabin, and always 
had his time bespoken, weeks in' advance, 
at two dollars a day, because he had strength 
and perseverance and could dig 
I think the most noticeable thing in my 
new life was the stoppage of the usual 
weekly pay-envelope. Nothing can be 
stranger to a man who all his life has been 
accustomed to a pay-day than the stoppage 
of it. I do not refer to the varying amount 
of the income, for it varies with so many 
men, but to have it stop altogether, to do 
without it altogether, is apt to be at least 
mildly dismaying, at first, even to one who 
has made up his mind to it and who has 
theoretically braced himself for the shock 
I did not for a moment regret having begun 
I reminded myself that, after all, I had lost 
my city income altogether and would prob- 
ably have lost my next place before very 
long, had I looked around for a next place 
And my wife and I said to each other that 
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the best feature of the change was that it 
made us reahze that we were at length 
workin g for ourselves And I say “we,” for 
it was hterally we, my wife havmg ardently 
thrown herself, from the first, into plannmg 
and workmg for our new venture; she was 
no longer the passive, receptive, accom- 
phsh-nothmg-m-particular wife of an ordi- 
nary city apartment 

Another thmg that may seem odd was 
that on my mfrequent visits to the city I 
did not look up old fnends or even go to 
famihar restaurants I had nothing to be 
ashamed of, but I had not as yet succeeded 
in my new hfe, and therefore did not wish 
to talk about it with any one Under 
such circumstances a man becomes so sensi- 
tive that he wants to get into a hole and 
draw the hole m after him. 

It was odd, too, that I walked the pave- 
ments as if I were m a foreign city; it was 
famihar, but was no longer mine I lunched 
as a visiting stranger I went to my tram, 
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to start for home, with all the feeling of a 
transient visitor. And although I was 
glad that I had escaped seeing old friends, I 
was at the same time sorry and depressed, 
and was more depressed when, to the cheer- 
ful inquiry of, ^‘Well, and whom did you 
see to-day?” I could only reply, “No one 
at all that I knew”; for I would fain have 
been able to talk over pleasant words and 
greetings with my wife 

That we could not see far into the future 
was from the very first the saving grace of 
it all. Had we been able to see and real- 
ize the actual heartbreaking difficulties we 
should neither of us have had the courage 
to face them, but, as it was, we went on 
with cheerful bravery, meeting problems as 
they arose and keeping our minds and hands 
occupied “Foolhardy!” Of course it was 
— ^but what would the world be without 
successful foolhardiness! 

Beginning in winter, as we did, caused us 
to appreciate practically that there is very 
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much more m country hfe than the growing 
of vegetables and chickens. But, of course, 
that side of our hfe was to be highly im- 
portant; and even while that first bitter 
weather was continuing we began to prepare 
for our campaign along those Imes. 

We had everything to learn As to 
chickens, we studied a good chicken manual 
and followed what it taught In very nec- 
essary addition, my wife acquired working 
knowledge from an old village woman who 
sold eggs It was she who warned us of 
rats and weasels and cats; who taught my 
wife to pip the beaks of all the little newly 
hatched chicks; to put broods together 
under obhgmg hens after nightfall, and to 
diagnose the color of the hen’s combs and 
say whether they were laymg or not. Good 
fortune made us decide on brahmas for a 
breed, the first three, acquired before the 
blizzard, were of that kmd, and it seemed 
best to have our yard all ahke We started 
With fifteen hens and two roosters, and at 
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once began to have excellent results in 
eggs, even though it was winter-time; and 
with the coming of spring there were broods 
of little chickens. We learned later, how- 
ever, that breed is not everything 

In every direction there were things to 
learn I remember, on one of the early 
days, when going out to look over the patch 
of raspberry and currant bushes, that a 
neighbor happened to wade out through 
the diminishing snow toward me, and I 
silently marveled at what seemed his 
almost superhuman knowledge in knowing 
the old canes that needed cutting out from 
the new ones that must remain; for in that 
season all stalks looked alike to me. After 
a while I came to marvel that there could 
be anybody who did not know such simple 
things! 

Neighbors, by the way, often stopped 
and commented, leaning over the fence or 
walking out into field or orchard, and I 
think on the whole it was from curiosity 
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rather more than helpfulness; but I did not 
resent it, for by informally talking with 
them I was thus able to find out a good 
deal without seeming to be doing so 
In the course of cleanng up out-of-doors 
I learned the delights of fagoting, some- 
thing almost unknown to American farmers, 
common though it is in Europe Fagoting 
gave me a great deal of fuel both for the 
kitchen and for the evening fires on the 
hearth, and at the same time it increased 
the good looks of the orchard and the place 
The fourteen apple-trees, rather old ones, 
that formed the orchard were in need of 
tnmining; that was evident even to un- 
trained eyes, and I learned, mainly from 
a book, the principles of the art of tree- 
tnmming, aided as usual by local volunteer 
information 

Pew orchards were ever cleaned up and 
thoroughly tnmmed m this part of the 
country, and this explained why it was that, 
although it had in years gone by been a 
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famous region for apples with that zippy 
tang that a cold chmate gives, it had quite 
lost its prestige. And, as I was later to 
learn, there were still great quantities of 
apples grown, many of them positive beau- 
ties, though most of them went to waste 
and were not even gathered Baldwins 
and greenings and pippins, stock well 
chosen and at first well cared for, but now 
only picturesque rums of trees from an 
expert point of view, still bore crops that 
were amazing to our simple, city, half- 
bushel-buying minds Even the poorest 
house in town could set out a plate of red 
apples in winter such as only the wealthy 
could have in the city 
And all this made it plain that here was 
another of the neglected opportunities of 
the country For there was certainly a 
future in apples for a man who would study 
their culture and their marketing And 
how absurd to see apple crops going to 
waste so near the best market in the world * 
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The tnmnung and fagoting made excel- 
lent cold-weather work, and having per- 
force a good deal of time, I set about prun- 
ing and tnmrmng other trees besides those 
of the orchard. 

How to tell good branches from bad 
when there were no leaves on the trees, 
by the sound, when struck hghtly with a 
club, was another of the marvels that soon 
ceased to be a marvel I learned, also, the 
fact that an apple-tree branch growing 
directly upward would never give fruit and 
should therefore be cut off In short, I 
think I began to feel that inordinate pnde 
that comes to a man who for the first time 

f 

picks up knowledge that as a matter of fact 
he ought to have found long before. 
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Ba ARLY one evening I went 

over to see Lem Hadley. 
Walking to the back door 
of his house — ^he never used 
the front-— I noticed as I 
passed the window that he 
was asleep m his chair, the 
picture of weariness I would have gone 


E 


m 


away, but he suddenly awoke and opened 
the door to welcome me 


“Come m,” he said, and then, survey- 
ing an attempted supper, he added rue- 
fully, ‘ ‘ Water’s boiled away — potatoes 
burned up— fire’s out— and I’m tired and 
hungry ” 

I murmured something sympathetic, and 
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he gnnned ruefully, and I think he was 
really glad to have sympathy from some one 
he liked, although he had so absolutely 
shut himself away from anything like inti- 
mate communication with the village in 
general 

He looked again at his ruined supper 
“Sometimes Fm so tired that I cook three 
suppers m a night,” he confessed “Fall 
asleep and they bum and I cook another, 
you know ” 

I had him go back and take supper with 
us — ^we were having it somewhat later than 
usual that day— and then he unbosomed 
himself of some of his business troubles 
more than he had ever done before 

“Trouble is, my men want to swap yams 
and exchange guffaws at the bam door, or 
watch a cloud to see if it is gomg to ram 
I need to have more time to stay right with 
them If you hadn’t come along and taken 
some of my work I’d have gone West— was 
planning it I like to go to the county- 
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seat and do jury duty once a year, because I 
hear other men’s troubles instead of my 
own-— yes, I’m on the list every year; it’s 
all chance, you know— at least they tell 
you so^ — but just the same some men get it 
right along and others never do And it 
makes a sort of vacation for me Now, 
see here, can’t you do more with me— not 
only letter-writing and so on, but actual 
making up of estimates? I can tell you 
prices and all that and get you started well 
If you can I’ll do more for you You can 
have the use of a horse any time you want 
to dnve around the country ” 

Nothing could have been more welcome 
to me than this proposal, for it eased mat- 
ters greatly for me A horse and runabout 
were precisely what I most needed A man 
cannot do business m the country if he 
walks It is practically impossible for the 
landowner to consider of importance the 
man who goes about the country on foot 
In a general way, it was arranged that one 
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hour of my work was to be offset by an 
hour of his horse or half an hour of one of his 
men and a team, and it worked out admir- 
ably, for we both tried to be fair and we 
knew we could help each other 

All this— it IS worth while repeatmg it, 
for it IS vital— more and more showed me 
practically what I had early seen theoret- 
ically, that it IS not the actual amount of 
income 'that counts. With the lessening 
of things to pay for there was a lessening 
of need for money. 

Even while the snow was on the ground 
I set about trimming the grapes, the currant 
bushes and the raspbemes, for they had all 
run wild for three years in the neglect of the 
garden in the time of the last occupant, and 
as soon as the snow was off the ground I 
dug around their roots to free them of grass, 
and also reset the rhubarb — or pieplant, 
as I had been brought up to call it in my 
part of the country I found where the 
rhubarb roots lay by neighborly suggestion 
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that they were root-bound masses and 
could be located by the withered leaves 
of the last season, and I put some hot-bed 
half-barrels over some of the roots to hurry 
the growth of this earliest of garden sauce 

I laid out the plot for the vegetable gar- 
den as soon as the snow melted, which was 
toward the end of February The ground 
formerly used for the purpose seemed excel- 
lent, and I found it to be really so, it being a 
rich, sandy loam 

I saw theoretically that the smaller the 
garden the less would be the work in plow- 
ing, digging, planting, weeding, cultivating, 
hoeing, but before deciding on the exact 
amount of ground I carefully consulted 
the books and then laid out a space fifty 
feet by seventy-five Besides this there 
was to be a space for field-corn for the 
chickens and another for winter potatoes, 
but with the exception of these two rough 
crops the fifty feet by seventy-five was 
ample Indeed, we could have done with 
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even less The best results come from 
small gardens 

I studied seed catalogues and a garden- 
book before buying seeds, and carefully 
made up a list reaching to just a little over 
four dollars 

Being a stranger, I included cauliflower, 
and only afterward learned that I was the 
only one in the township who was growing 
that delightful vegetable* I started in, 
also— through followmg the books— -with 
successional plantmg to have peas, for 
example, not only once but frequently from 
early spring to late fall, and I was amazed 
to find that this, too, was sometbng un- 
practised thereabout. Such things as this, 
pointing to the unprogressiveness of the 
farmers of the vicinity, helped me partly 
to understand why they were not, as a class, 
more prosperous 

I saw to repairing the fences and made 
the bam floor sound and good, thus giving 
a good workshop until such time as the 
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space should be needed for a horse, a cow, 
and conveyances There were many things 
I was ready to do around the place, for 
from the first I hoped to buy it. 

It was surprising what a steady dram of 
money there was A few necessary tools, 
constant supplies of nails and screws, glass, 
rat-mesh wire, chicken wire, lime for white- 
wash — but such things cannot be itemized 
I can only say that there were times when it 
seemed as if the petty expenses loomed to a 
higher total than the steady expenses on 
which I had estimated 

There is so much work to do in the spring 
there are many days of pruning, tying up, 
planting seed, weeding, raking, cutting 
grass, making chicken-houses, setting hens, 
making mouse-proof com-bins, tightening 
hinges, making wire coops for feeding little 
chickens, and each day's work marks such 
visible progress You work late because 
another hour does such wonders Noon 
always comes too soon Evening always 
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comes too soon You walk back to the 
house for supper, reluctant to drop the hoe 
from planting peas and beans, for that cloud 
may mean ram, and a gentle ram on new- 
planted seeds is so beneficent and salutary 

All the work seemed so good— so imme- 
diate a way of solving difficulties Hereto- 
fore life each day had been thinking, plan- 
ning, workmg for others — ^remote from the 
material returns of food and fish and chick- 
ens and eggs Now everythmg was so 
different * 

We got it down to a system; we straight- 
ened up the httle library when we left it m 
the evening, folding the papers, putting 
books and chairs m place, shaking up the 
pillows, tidying the hearth and drawing 
back the curtains for morning We tned 
to leave it as neat as a housemaid would 
have made it had one been there and up 
and busy early m the morning An even- 
mg-wom room is not attractive by morning 
light 

11 
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We went to bed very much earlier than 
we had been accustomed to do, for the un- 
wonted life m the open air made a heavy 
sleepiness come over us as we sat by the 
fire; and yet, so I learned long afterward, 
our hours were considered uncannily late 
by our fellow- villagers, among whom sifted 
the gossipy knowledge of lights seen at mid- 
night by some hurr3nng-homeward citizen 
extraordinarily delayed, or by some fright- 
ened goodwife who peered out on some 
fancied alarm of fire or of a weasel in the 
chicken-yard 

We did not get up so early as the neigh- 
bors It is hard to change the habits of a 
lifetime completely; but, anyhow, there 
was no use in getting up too early in the 
country— the dew is so heavy that more 
shoes and clothes are spoiled than gain 
made' The poet who idealized the man 
who was always “brushing with hasty steps 
the dew away” did not stop to realize the 
messiness of it and the material damage to 
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shoes and trousers Anyhow, evenings util- 
ized as a time to sit and talk, or read beside 
a light, have a pleasantly avilizing influence 
It isn’t best to go to bed with the chickens 
Each mommg, after breakfast, the noon 
meal was prepared for, the table was set, 
potatoes and other things were prepared, 
ready to cook, the house was put to rights, 
the lamps were filled, ready for the coming 
night, and water and wood were brought in 
for the entire day Thus we felt prepared 
for caller, for friend, for busmess— for the 
unexpected Then we went forth for work 
in the garden and the out-of-doors— the 
dew gone and our mmds free 
In a general way we adopted what we 
called a nine-o’clock morning standard We 
tned to have aH the little daily, fussy, minor 
things done by that hour, for if they were 
there would be a long day left clear and 
free for new work, work that meant a step 
ahead, work that meant not merely a keep- 
ing up but a moving onward, either with 
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the place itself or with my new business 
venture 


In a way, our garden was secluded; and 
we hoed and planted m what, except for 
such as came openly walking in upon us, 
we deemed a sort of happy solitude But 
as a matter of fact the entire village knew all 
about our garden and everything we did 
They knew how many hoes and rakes we 
had, that our green peas were second m 
town and our corn first, that we were trying 
cantaloupes, that we had planted too many 
peppers and not enough onions for village 
standards, that we had some queer things 
hitherto only known of in seed catalogues 
(these were endive and okra), and that we 
ate more lettuce than our washwoman 


thought good for us! 

One family, patiently taking turns with 
a field-glass, even watched us from their 
perpetually occupied seats on their porch, 
from their house on a hill a mile away 



XVI 


BUYING OUR HOME 

PTER we had been m the 
place almost four months an 
important problem suddenly 
confronted us The secre- 
tary of the bank wrote me 
that changes in the estate 
that owned our home ren- 
dered it necessary to sell He said that 
under the circumstances I certainly ought 
to have the first chance He was ready to 
sell for two hundred and fifty dollars less 
than the pnce he had first named to me, 
and a cash payment of one thousand dollars 
would be sufficient, leaving the rest on mort- 
gage at five per cent “Even in this short 
time, real estate out there has a shghtly 
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better tone,” he wrote, '‘and I can sell to 
some one else at twenty-seven hundred and 
fifty dollars if you do not care for it; but I 
really hope you will take it ” 

The chance for a home actually our own 
was thus forced upon us, and it was too good 
a chance to lose But there was much more 
than this in the situation We had put the 
whole spring’s work into the place, we had 
given freely of our best enthusiasm and 
energy We had hterally begun to taste 
the results of our toil Already we were 
attached, as if by roots, in a way that a 
mere city dweller can never understand 
And so we wished, mtensely, to keep the 
place 

But I did not have one thousand dollars, 
nor could I really afford to pay out even 
what money I had I could have obtained 
the full amount from among my relatives 
or those of my wife, I suppose, but neither 
of us wished to get the money in that way. 
You cannot ask money from a relative 
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Without explanations or apologies — and 
very hkely, with the money, you will receive 
some kindly advice that will make you 
want to throw the money back It is best 
to do everything possible yourself and then 
try to arrange for the balance with a bank, 
for you can make it a mere matter of busi- 
ness, and can look the banker in the eye, 
before and after, and feel unashamed and 
unapologetic 

I went to the secretary and offered to 
make a first payment of seven hundred 
dollars He smiled and hesitated, and said 
something about a thousand being really 
a very small sum, considering the property, 
and that he did not quite see how he could 
consistently take less Then he smiled 
again when I said that seven hundred 
down was the best that I could offer, and 
accepted A great part of the business of 
small-town bankers is necessarily with small 
investors and small sums, and they know 
that an earnest man with a home at stake is 
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a pretty safe man to loan money to on 
mortgage *‘We never woiTy about the 
people who are going to worry themselves/’ 
said the secretary “We only worry about 
those who don’t worry ” 

And so the place became ours* We were 
no longer renters, no longer tenants with a 
mere potentiahty of ownership We were 
owners We hadacqmred a home of our own * 
And we were immensely elated, elated, 
in spite of ha\nng to face the fact that, 
instead of havmg money for three years of 
living, we all at once found ourselves the 
possessors of a cash capital of less than one 
hundred dollars — all the money we had in 
the world— and no way of earning more 
except my so far not very successful selling 
of wire fence Now, indeed, we were facing 
a very real problem, but we refused to look 
at it with fear, we merely determmed to 
adjust ourselves to the new conditions We 
were owners of Paradise and would not be 
afraid* 
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In the first place, otir cash expenditures, 
already down to what had seemed the mini- 
mum, must find a minimum still smaller; 
we must make our actual spending still 
hghter than we had been doing, and should 
be matenally helped, from now on, by 
having our own vegetables and fruit crops 
and our own eggs and some supply of broilers, 
for our garden was greenmg up beautifully 
and was now yielding daily returns and the 
chickens were laymg or sitting on their 
second sets of eggs Everything looked 
hopeful We should be all nght if we could 
keep our heads above water and keep out of 
debt 

I went at the fence possibihties more 
eagerly than ever, and especially because I 
now had the use of a horse and runabout 
I got a good county road-map and planned 
a comprehensive presentation of my fence- 
selling propositions, for I should now be 
able to cover a wide extent of country 
This having a horse to use remmds me of 
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going in and seeing the Sunday editor of my 
old paper— he knew me only as a successful 
reporter— and getting him to order a page 
article on the country roads and automobil- 
ing, which was only at the beginning of the 
marvelous populanty that it has since at- 
tained 

The editor was enthusiastic as to the kind 
of life that he took for granted I must be 
leading ‘*It must be great— living out 
there!” he said ”Have you got a saddle- 
horse yet ? If you haven’t you ought to get 
one right away, for there is nothing to equal 
the joy of horseback-nding It’s ahead of 
your automobile Whereupon I felt glad 
that I still looked as if I owned an auto- 
mobile and could buy an occasional saddle- 
horse. 

One of the staff artists came out to get 
pictures. Of course we had him to luncheon 
and killed for the occasion two cockerels of 
our own first hatching He was enthusiastic 
over everything He wanted to go through 
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I 

every room in the hotise and even the garret 
and cellar “I’ve often heard of your being 
out here'” — and I had been rather of the 
opinion that I had pulled the hole m after 
me and had been lost and forgotten! — “The 
boys often talk about you It’s great' 
You’ve certainly got the nght idea of life 
I’ll never forget this chicken as long as I 
live'” 

He was m ecstasies over everything — 
over our hill, our old orchard, our trees, the 
house itself He tned all the apples, green 
and npe He gloated over the httle raw 
carrots fresh from the ground He bubbled 
with enthusiasm and the nght sort of envy 
He pointed out the view of the hills as if he 
had discovered itl He snuffed the dehcious 
odor of the country and the growmg things 
He made us see our home again as a city 
man sees the country, I am afraid that our 
hard work had begun to duU the edge of it 
a little for ourselves, or, more likely, it 
was the constant presence of anxiety — ^for, 
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determined and confident though we were, 
we should have been foolish indeed not to 
feel some degree of anxiety as to what the 
future should bnng forth 

The artist’s bubblmg talk made it dear 
that, even if a few had ever suspected I had 
gone to the country from wretchedness and 
heartbreak, it was a few only, and they 
had not made their knowledge or suspicions 
general All of which lightened my heart 
immensely The artist got his pictures 
and went back to the house with me and sat 
talbng with us in front of an open fire until 
the midnight train It put me m touch 
with all my old friends agam, removed the 
feeling of hidmg and was a good tome for 
both my wife and myself It was precisely 
what we were in need of It made every- 
thing seem bnghter 

But from the time of paying out practi- 
cally all of our capital we began to run 
desperately close to the edge as to money. 
Always there were unexpected expenses 
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and unexpectedly large totals of little 
spendings If either of us had fallen sick 
I don’t know what we should have done; 
but fortune was very good to us in regard 
to health — ^and, indeed, aU the conditions, 
except the important one of overanxiety, 
were for health We hved in absolutely 
pure air and were too busy and too much 
occupied to be sick 

That first summer, when we were short of 
money to a degree that I do not even now 
hke to thmk of — ^when we were at times 
almost desperate — was the time chosen by a 
number of visitors to come to see us unm- 
vited — ^relatives and others at whose homes 
we had scarcely, if ever, slept. We wanted 
to be hospitable, but could not afford to be. 
The little breakfasts of fruit and toast and 
coffee for two were a dehght; but for four 
or SIX they were impossible It took aU of 
our time, from dawn till dark, hving as we 
did without a servant, to make the house- 
hold go and entertam our visitors, without 
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being able to do any work that meant 
material progress or money-getting Each 
visitor would say, airily, “Now, don’t let 
me interfere in any way!”— but the very 
situation made it impossible not to inter- 
fere, merely by their presence in the house, 
And yet we could not turn the visitors 
away We had a good-looking house, 
seemed prosperous and had to live measur- 
ably up to the part The visitors took 
our time and everything else with that curi- 
ous freedom that people exhibit when visit- 
ing m the country and which they never 
dream of offering in return when the country 
dwellers visit them in the city No doubt 
they thought us mean because we were not 
more liberal livers, even though we were 
spending money for which, when left alone, 
we should have to economize so fiercely that 
it hurts even now to think of it 
It was almost as annoying that some of 
our visitors would stand on the porch and 
comment on the passers-by with small care 
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or no care at all about their words being 
heard “See that one* You couldn’t beat 
those whiskers in Denman Thompson!” I 
always stopped such genial manifestations 
of humor, but it was after the mischief was 
done I remember, too, a brother coming in 
one day and telling gleefully of how he had 
just been taken for me by a couple of old 
ladies, who had gravely bowed to him; 
and how he had returned the bows with a 
facetious face and flippant greetmg, think- 
ing it awfully funny because it was in the 
country I remember his surpnse when I 
did not seem fully aware of the humor of it 
It IS some satisfaction to know that the 
villagers — ^who are not so obtuse and slow- 
witted as city people like to think — re- 
sponded in kind and if anything with more 
cleverness A widow in the village took 
city boarders in summer-time, and I remem- 
ber her saymg one day, looking disapprov- 
ingly after an applicant she had just turned 
away “I never take pear-shaped people to 
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board; you can^t fill ^em up!” And I 
remember how showy summer-folk from 
‘The Lake,” a fashionable resort some three 
miles away, used to come in rich and unctu- 
ous state, on pleasant Sunday afternoons, 
to Vespers, and that the postmaster re- 
marked one day to the leading sister-in- 
charge that no doubt this attendance helped 
the church materially, whereupon she re- 
plied, with a dry smile “Of course they’re 
welcome; but as to the contribution plate — 
well, they’re all of them ten-centers But 
they help to keep the moths out of the 
cushions,” she added, thoughtfully. 

In spite of worries, our life was happy. 
So delightful was the idea of ownership, so 
mspinng, that we dug our flower-beds and 
planted vines from the roadsides— Virginia 
creeper and wild clematis could be had for 
the uprooting— in a sort of ecstasy of happi- 
ness; but, unconfessed to each other, we 
suffered from the fear of spending money, 
the fear of debt at the store and the fear of 
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an unprovided-for winter. Still, there were 
helpful conditions In the country there 
are no shops that tempt you with hats and 
gowns, with neckties and shirts, to take the 
place of your growing-old ones — and that’s 
a mighty good thmg when the pocket-book’s 
light It really requires an effort in the 
country to spend money on clothes or 
house furnishings, demanding as it does a 
journey to town or an order from a cata- 
logue or advertisement There are no 
fnlly sales facing you, to have a depressing 
effect upon your wife because her closets 
and drawers cannot be replenished with the 
latest furbelows There is not the constant 
drain of street-car money There is httle 
need, or even opportunity, to give tips 
There are no restaurants, no soda-fountains 
There are no table delicacies, no cake- 
shops; if you want to economize you need 
merely refrain from sending to the city 
Nor do village stores even offer candy to 
tempt grown-ups, and candy-hunger is 
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satisfied with a holiday candy-making— 
while one cracks hickor5^-nuts on the flat- 
iron, the other compounds sugar and syrup 
on the stove, and the delectable compound, 
after “setting” outdoors m a pan to cool, is 
brought in and broken up and eaten with 
gusto m snacks. 

Our taste in tea, coffee, and butter did not 
permit of economy m quality Our morn- 
ing coffee was still the old good kind from 
the city, which we bought in quantity and 
at a lower price than the country-store 
“best”, but we drank it only at breakfast. 
The butter seemed to last in a way unheard 
of in our household before As time went 
on we used more jelly and marmalade of 
home making Outdoor hfe and activity 
seemed to call for more sugar— the doctors 
now call it “the power behind the blow” — 
and sugar at least is low m pnce ’ We never 
said, “Let us be careful of this or that”, 
but we became very careful of the necessary 
luxunes that called for money expenditures 
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and very free in indulgence m all our home 
products, milk, bemes, eggs, chickens, 
fruit, green peas, cantaloupes, apples Our 
table never seemed bare. 



XVII 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR OTHER MEN 

ITH the advent of summer 
not only was there a mild in- 
flux of summer boarders, but 
there was the return of sons 
and daughters who had gone 
away from their old home- 
steads to get out into the 
active world, but who loved to come back 
for the summer months Some of the 
homesteads were houses of the village; 
others were fine old Colonial homes, isolated 
in dignity, which in years past had sent 
forth judges and legislators, one of the 
finest had been the home of a famous am- 
bassador 

There was a distinct smartening up of 
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the entire community in summer-time 
There were long dnves and all-day visit- 
ing, and houses were full of relatives and 
guests 

The local weekly, pubhshed at the county- 
seat and read with avidity by all classes 
because it was full of personal notes about 
the neighbors (and why shouldn’t one’s 
own neighbors make the most interesting of 
readmgO had a perfect revel of news in 
summer-time, for its Meadowtown Murmurs, 
its Holmsville Happenings, its Jaybrook 
Jmgles (these are not the real names, but 
they illustrate the type of alhterative heads 
used for the various towns) were no longer 
confined to notes of who went to the city 
yesterday, who was adding a wing to his 
bam or who had the measles, but were full 
of luscious items regardmg the movements 
of the famous and the important 

Everybody knew everybody else, at least 
by sight, for miles around Men and 
women were commonly identified by horse 
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or conveyance, while still quite a distance 
away, for the appearance, age, color, gait of 
every horse were known, and the front-view 
andside-viewof every runabout, carnage, and 
wagon *‘That’s Doctor Pitch coming,” or, 
“That’s Jonas Smith,” would be said long 
before the men’s faces or figures were dis- 
tinguishable All the dogs of the village 
and vicinity were known by every resident, 
and it was an odd local custom— only sub- 
consciously recognized, I think, by the 
villagers themselves that each dog had a 
double name. “Daly’s Brute” “Tennie’s 
Jim,” “Paran’s Pug,” “Chase’s Toddy,” 
“Dixon’s Dax” (short “a” and viUagese 
for dachshund). 

In short, it was a village of amenities, of 
geniality, of distinctive character and in- 
terest 

Mentionmg the local newspaper is remind- 
ful of a little thing I did which could have 
been done by any one of fair intelhgence and 
without newspaper training It was to 
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establish relations with two of the city 
newspapers, one afternoon and one morning, 
as local correspondent The happenmgs 
were few and the pay small, but still it was 
something In any country town where 
there is no local paper this is one of the 
small openings , but where there is a country 
weekly the men connected with it are given 
preference as correspondents for the city 
papers Here, the nearest paper was pub- 
hshed at the county-seat, so there was an 
opening for me for local notes It made me 
smile to contrast my “stnng** with that of 
my city days* But it was another thing 
that showed my change of necessities and 
standards, for I looked upon it that this 
small income would counterbalance some of 
the small outgoes, such as the cost of the 
daily paper, postage-stamps, wntmg-paper, 
and express charges 

My wife was anxious to increase our hve 
possessions by some Belgian hares and 
some pigeons We started with a pair of 
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each, traded for settings of eggs, for ouf 
chickens were good-lookers, and we h^d 
several trades offered of small things, rose- 
bushes, tiger - lilies, white phlox, quaint 
old tables, for eggs or pullets from our 
yard The hares hved in hutches on the 
bam wall and the pigeons were made at 
home in a packmg-box high up m the loft, 
with holes in the gable. Both the hares 
and pigeons increased m number; and when 
we had five hares and eight pigeons we de- 
cided to begm eating them We had many 
a savory dish from these two sources, but 
we never tired of them, for neither hares 
nor pigeons increased fast enough to give us 
a surfeit f They kept on multiplying fast 
enough to more than pay for themselves, 
giving us good eating, but not too much of 
one particular kind, and we were never 
faced with so much increase as to make 
superfluity, there was no such geometncal 
progression as to tempt us to go into busi- 
ness as raisers In fact, it is seldom that 
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the amateur gets such marvelous results as 
are set forth in glowmg articles on the sub- 
ject At the same time, if he is willing to 
devote himself to raismg squabs or hares or 
pheasants or six-weeks’ duckhngs — ^if he is 
wilhng to devote himself to it as a real and 
difficult busmess — and if he has a special 
aptitude for it and business skill m handling 
the product — ^there would perhaps be money 
success and a proportion of increase far 
beyond our modest successes for our own 
table 

I learned, not all at once but in course 
of time, as I watched and studied what went 
on about me, that there are more openings 
in the country for the city-bred than I had 
at first supposed 

I have already mentioned the laborer, 
the general job-man, but there are other 
and better possibihties, and they are not 
only possibilities for the city-bred man but 
are such as the country-bred man is gen- 
erally unfitted to take advantage of 
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Set the nght man down m such a country 
neighborhood as I have described and let 
him become estabhshed, either renting/ or 
owning, with a good vegetable patch, /ruit 
and chickens, and he can make a conifort- 
able living and continue to do this into old 
age The country is ready to use a man as 
long as he can totter He may go to his 
work leaning on a cane, but he is welcome 
There is not the heartlessness of the city 
in throwing aside men with gray hair or a 
bald spot 

The best local carpenter, a man who had 
built and roofed the village houses for so 
many years that village memory ran not to 
the contrary, was seventy-nine “gom’ on 
eighty and gom’ some,” as the village parlia- 
ment that gathered nightly at the store 
loved to put it He knew all about the 
structure of our own house “It’s all 
nght,” he said, “I put m a big new timber 
over yonder on the north side in ’90, and 
found everything else sound Somewhere 
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about ’97 I strengthened the porch And 
the shingles I put on the house twenty years 
ago are good for another eight or ten ” 
Now where but in a village could you be 
told the repair history of your own housed 
What aty carpenter could preserve in his 
head the traditions of beams and shmgles ^ 
And it was the same, as to retention in 
local memory, with the great hlac-bushes 
on our place, for a dehcate, gentle-spoken, 
gray-clad old lady paused one day in pass- 
ing, and said “My great-aunt planted 
those two Macs, I thought maybe you’d 
hke to know She hved here It was be- 
fore the days of nursenes and tree agents, 
and she brought them home with her, 
wrapped m her handkerchief, m the stage- 
coach ’’ And somehow those Macs smelled 
sweeter and looked prettier ever after, for 
we thought of them planted and tended by 
a daughter of the house so long ago, and we 
looked on them as a sort of charming heri- 
tage out of the past 
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Among the skilful workers who would be 
cordially welcomed in most communities 
such as this, the paperhanger looms promi- 
nent. He is usually conspicuous by his scar- 
aty or even his entire absence. In our own 
village and the surrounding neighborhood 
the oidy man who could be hired always 
had his time bespoken two months in ad- 
vance. Some work that we needed was 
done promptly by a city paperhanger who 
chanced to be visitmg relatives for a few 
months to recover his health, and he picked 
up a good summer’s living by doing such 
work as came literally knocking at his door, 
for he did not seek any of it 

The only painter available within a radius 
of a good many miles, unless one sent to the 
county-seat or the city, which most of the 
people were not rich enough to do, was a 
retired sailor, who was puffed up with pnde 
at being in constant demand He was so 
humorously high-handed that the paint he 
used had not only to be secured through his 
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efforts, but also whoever employed him had 
to pay for the paint in advance. Nor was it 
altogether a rare expenence for a property 
owner to pay for the pamt and then find 
himself compelled to wait interminably for 
the painter to come And, anyhow, so 
hghtly did the man bear the fardels of life 
that at any time he would infinitely prefer 
to win admiration by tymg knots in a rope, 
or by demonstrating how to do necromancy 
with a clothes-hne, than monotonously to 
paint the side of a house. Yet no one dared 
to beard him and suggest that the day was 
passing and that the night cometh when no 
man can paint, for he might have felt miffed 
and have left the job forever undone — he 
was quite equal to it. 

One of the very best of opportunities, for 
the good not only of him who can seize it 
but of the entire countryside as well, is that 
of acting as a commission merchant and 
middleman between producers and city 
dealers. Many a carload of fine winter 
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apples rots on the ground for want of hand- 
ling; and many a farmer could make money 
out of his eggs, chickens, cherries, bernes, 
peaches, and butter if there were a man 
ready to see to getting his things handled 
for fair pnces in the city I found that 
some of the women were making a little 
money by sending eggs and chickens for the 
summer trade at '‘The Lake”; they could 
and would have raised more had not the 
handhng proposition been too much for 
them; and what is true of those women, 
m their comparatively small way, is true of 
many of the men I do not mean that no 
produce at all is shipped away, but that, 
aside from the milk shipments to the city, 
there is nothing like the vanety of thmgs 
that could be produced in business-like 
quantities. 

The country needs business men ; business 
would grow about the energetic enterprise 
of a man going up there with intelligent 
capacity to handle both the city end and 
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the country end. But I do not mean that 
any man can step into such work; it needs 
a man of thoroughly good business aptitude, 
capacity for hard work, and abihty to meet 
and handle aU vaneties of human nature — 
and there are men who, in spite of the 
possession of just such admirable quali- 
ties, have not hit it off successfully m the 
cities The country is open to them 
The most curious thmg about it is that 
up to forty or fifty years ago there were 
plenty of men domg just the kinds of work 
I have mentioned; not only commission 
men, but mechamcs and artisans. The 
movement of the best has been uninter- 
ruptedly toward the city Those who 
stayed behind were mamly mefficients or 
weakhngs In a broader sense than is ever 
supposed, there could well be a movement 
of “back to the country ” Of course I am 
not referring to commuters, who, though 
they sleep in the country, have all their 
business interests in the city. 
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And here is another point The city man 
who goes to the country with daughters old 
enough to teach can, if they are qualified, 
find schools for them In the distnct I am 
speaking of, which includes a number of 
townships, every school-teacher had come 
from “upstate ” The distnct did not even 
raise its own school-teachers 
I did not myself take advantage of the 
things I have just been mentioning because 
I had no daughters, I was not a paper- 
hanger, and I had not the business experi- 
ence or skill to act successfully as a com- 
mission merchant. My expenence in trying 
to organize the labor market taught me to 
be shy of attempting business organization 
of any sort One must find the particular 
line that is best and most feasible for him 
personally. 

For a time I was very strongly tempted 
to study law, even though I was over forty; 
for I saw what an admirable opening there 
was. Any lawyer who is drudging in a 
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great city to make ends meet can find com- 
fort m a rural coimnunity such as I am 
descnbmg I do not mean the county- 
seatS““they have their lawyers; but I mean 
the small towns, and there are many such, 
where there is no lawyer, but where there is 
a constant chance to draw up deeds and 
contracts, make wills, give advice regarding 
questions that may arise, and take neigh- 
borhood cases for trial at the county-seat. 
With the basis of home garden and chicken- 
yard, a country lawyer can be not only inde- 
pendent but also hold a position of con- 
sideration 

“I’ll have the law on you*” is a frequent 
threat in the country. Gnevances are 
nursed for years It is surprising how many 
tales of lawsuits there are. Legal struggles 
loom large. The mmds of the public are 
less occupied by strenuous business than is 
the case m the city, and every one’s injunes 
are brooded over and his neighbors* troubles 
more talked about “Lawyer This” and 
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“Lawyer That,” and what they say and 
think, are of constant importance 
A lawyer who would go into a country 
village must be of a kind to impress people 
favorably and gam confidence; he must 
also have much tact — ^a quality cunously 
necessary to an outsider gomg into a country 
community, for otherwise, no matter what 
his character and ability, he would be frozen 
out A man is talked over m a rural com- 
munity in a way a city dweller knows noth- 
ing about, and he may unconsciously mcur 
the dislike of an entire neighborhood through 
some relatively small thing 
A young doctor came to this very town, 
but found himself persistently without 
patients, and gave it up He had education, 
skill, and a good presence, and afterward 
succeeded elsewhere; he never knew that 
here his mortal sin was putting a pig m his 
lot within sight of the street, an unheard-of 
offense in this place of tnm tradition. 

In spite of evident advantages, I did not 
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study law, for I realized that it was not only 
a matter of gettmg an abstract knowledge 
of it Even if I could devote the necessary 
time to it for the necessary penod, and 
should pass the exammations, I should not 
be equipped; for a lawyer isolated in a 
country town needs far more than mere 
abstract knowledge; he needs, peculiarly, 
such a wide workmg knowledge of details 
and forms and practice as could only be 
acquired through previous expenence among 
lawyers and courts Admirable though the 
opportunity is for a good lawyer who has 
not succeeded well enough in the city, it is 
not the opening for a man who has never 
been a lawyer at aU. 

The result of all this was that I could 
readily see fine opportunities, but was still 
to find the opportunity that was best for 
my own case— or at least that seemed to 
me to fit my own case. And meanwhile, in 
spite of the pleasures of the countryside 
that we were constantly discovenng, in 
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spite of the growing charm of it all, and in 
spite of an outward appearance of prosper- 
ity that both we and our house kept up to 
the world, we were really in very serious 
straits 



XVIII 


GERM OF SUCCESS 

NE day there rode up, on 
horseback, a man whom we 
had known shghtly in New 
York, through his having 
onginally come from our 
home town m the West 
He was only about jSfty, and 
had gained great wealth I saw by his face 
that he was saddened and m trouble, but he 
brightened as he greeted us 
“I heard of your being here,” he said, 
looking ^vlth interest around him; *‘I heard 
your name, and thought it must be you ” 
He stayed about two hours, took a cup of 
tea with us, and was evidently soothed and 
rested Several times he sighed deeply, 
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but always made an immediate effort after- 
ward toward cheerfulness 
“You have discovered the real secret of 
life,” he said, gravely, as he looked about 
him. “It IS a beautiful way to live; you 
have all you need, you have beautiful 
surroundings, you have enough for comfort, 
you have— health ” And I knew by the way 
he said this last word, with his voice drop- 
ping a little after a hesitant pause, that it 
was his own lack of health that had sad- 
dened him 

But there was such unconscious irony in 
what he said “You have all you need; 
you have enough for comfort ” 1 
He died four months later— he knew that 
death was upon him, that pleasant after- 
noon — ^and it was found that he had left his 
fortune to be scrambled for by distant 
relatives that he had barely known; where- 
as his money could have established hun- 
dreds of anxious famihes in what he deemed 
ideal life 
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That afternoon, as he sat there, sipping 
tea with us, we were both wondering what 
he would think could he but know that that 
very day I had sold, under the imperative 
need of money, what had long been a cher- 
ished collection 

It was a collection of first editions They 
were not many I had had a good deal of 
personal enjoyment m pickmg them up, 
one at a time, when opportunity offered; 
but I had often told myself, truly enough, 
that it was not a first-class taste, as a book, 
if at all worth while, is worth while in its 
best edition, whether the first or the fiftieth, 
and if not intrinsically worth while it ought 
not to be owned in any edition I did not 
tell my wife in advance that I was going to 
sell, as I knew she would strenuously argue 
to keep the books from fear of the sale 
giving me unhappiness, but when I told her 
that the sale had been made, and for one 
hundred dollars, there was a look of positive 
relief on her face that was worth all the first 
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editions ever printed And here is a queer 
thing I never missed them* They were 
essentially of false value, and in my new life 
I was getting nght down to realities I 
know now that I was becoming a better 
judge of men and books and things through 
getting down toward pnmitive pnnciples 
It was astonishing how far that one 
hundred dollars tided us over Only a 
week’s earnings m my old life — ^and yet here 
it meant the cost of hving for many weeks* 
For our vegetables were coming up freely, 
our chickens were laying, so many little 
chicks had hatched that our total ap- 
proached the hundred-mark, and we were, 
therefore, having many a roast and broil 
I should like agam to emphasize that 
cash was needed only to make up what was, 
after all, a small deficit, only it was abso- 
lutely imperative to cover that deficit I 
could not make my place self-supportmg, it 
is foolish to talk of that unless a man sets 
out to make farming and the selling of the 
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produce his sole business, but one can make 
his garden and accessones so productive 
that the margin needed for necessanes is 
small As to extras, that is another matter. 
For the present I felt I should be more than 
satisfied if I could keep abreast of the 
necessanes 

My story has been picturmg us as feehng 
both happiness and misery, elation and 
depression, and that is because we really 
felt first one and then the other Often, 
indeed, the transformation was rapid Our 
life was a life* of alternations of feehng 
caused by shifting changes in outlook 
and by favorable or unfavorable happen- 
ings 

It was fortunate that there was a great 
deal of actual work for me to do about the 
place, for it kept me from much of the brood- 
ing and worry that would otherwise have 
incapacitated me for serious mental effort 
Still, a great deal of actual worry could not 
be avoided, and I remember with intense 
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vividness my feelings when I wanted to 
send five dollars for an absolutely needed 
pair of shoes and decided that I could not 
afford to do it, having struck a penod of 
keen money shortage The definite realiza- 
tion that I could not afford the shoes was 
such a blow that it made me feel on the point 
of throwing up everything and going back 
to the city Then I felt bluer and more 
despondent still when I realized that there 
was nothing to look forward to there It 
was really a dismal outlook, but I shall not 
try to set down much of my thoughts 
I remember how nch and sweet was the 
smell of the astrakhan apples as I walked 
downcast through the orchard and how 
pleasant it was to see the little chickens 
come bevying toward me as to their pro- 
tector I looked at the house— my own 
house, my home— and I caught a glimpse 
through a window of the white dress — 

At that moment a light runabout drew up 
in front of the house and a well-dressed man,' 
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a stranger, jumped out and walked briskly 
toward me 

“There’s a good broad gable on your 
bam,” he said 

I nodded, indifferently assentive. 

He at once went on bnskly “I’ll give 
you five dollars for the privilege of havmg 
my medicme sign painted up there for one 
year ” 

I looked at him blankly. For a moment 
I did not see him I saw the pair of shoes 

“Five dollars a year— and I’ll keep it re- 
painted,” he said 

But I could not do it I could not let 
down the bars of my pride. It had become 
a savage pnde, and it would not permit me 
to take all the poetry out of my place, even 
if it did promise an annual pair of shoes 

“No,” I said quietly, but I felt a queer 
catch m my throat 

“Sure"*” he continued, for he divined a 
doubt 

“Sure,” I replied 
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“Oh, well, some like it and some don’t,” 
he said. His glance roamed along the 
street. ‘ * Who owns that place over there ’ 
Who did own that place over there? 
His question suddenly opened possibilities 
to me. The thought swiftly grew that here- 
in lay the germ of my opportunity 



XIX 

WORKING TOWARD LIBERTY 

HE house down the street, 
whose bam had caught the 
man’s eye, was staidly 
square-fronted — a house 
rather bare and plain, save 
for a charming porch and a 
delicate line of cunningly 
wrought dentals. It had been last occupied 
by two maiden sisters, who had uneventfully 
lived out their ninety years apiece there, 
amid softly rustlmg lawn and an aroma of 
ancient lavender, and, learning of them, 
I had more than once found myself rather 
sentimentally wondenng whether, in the 
simple bleakness of their lives, there had not 
been at least a touch of delicate romance 
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Now, all at once, sentiment vanished The 
practical came. This man saw a place to 
paint his sign I saw more, for I saw the 
chance to begin to get my real foothold in 
life 

The property belonged to distant heirs, 
and I found that it was in the hands of a 
lawyer in the city That very evening^s 
mail earned a letter to him asking on what 
terms he would sell or rent the place, and if 
he would give me a commission for success- 
ful handling of it 

The answer was prompt and favorable 
Two per cent if I should sell, five per cent if 
I should rent 

This was the kind of thing I wanted; for 
I had detenmned to be the real-estate man 
for that entire countryside. That was my 
opportunity 

Now, of course, in a sense, there was no 
shortage of real-estate men Somewhere 
there were men ready to handle such prop- 
erty as was for sale, but in the entire terri- 
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tory they were inactive They had not 
awakened to the coming expansion 
I determined to make myself the man on 
the ground, the specialist for the territory, 
and to be ceaselessly active I planned to 
get in touch, right and left, with owners and 
with distant agents, and to act for each 
class I had located in advance of an in- 
crease of population and an uplift of prices, 
and felt sure both would shortly come 
To say that 1 made myself competent to 
discuss real-estate paces may sound rather 
simple, but I did not take the work itself 
simply I set about canvassing thoroughly 
to find who owned land, who wished to sell, 
who could be induced to sell if properly 
approached Naturally, those who wished 
to sell offered the best prehmmary matenal 
for business, but there were greater possi- 
bihties with owners of special sites, who 
needed to be interviewed and aigued with 
I came to know the value of a view and felt 
that such a site, at a reasonable pace, ought 
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almost to sell itself as soon as the movement 
should begm, and I thereupon made myself 
acquainted with every view for miles around 
I knew that for some time to come my work 
must be mostly preparatory, but I was 
ready to work hard in preparation. 

Some houses were excellent to sell practi- 
cally as they stood; other houses would 
need great alterations, others would need 
to be pulled down, some of the very best 
sites had no house at all but were excellent 
to offer for building only As there were 
to be all sorts of buyers, it was well to have 
every variety to offer them 
I hsted the properties in groups of 
two-hundred-acre places; one-hundred-acre 
places, places of fifty and twenty and ten 
acres Near the town itself I was prepared 
to sell little more than lots Many a nch 
man likes to go far off into seclusion and still 
keep within touch of the city, and many a 
commuter cares for little more land than he 
can put a house on 
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I made tnps to the county-seat and spent 
hours in studying maps and records I 
learned about what proportion of purchase 
price banks would assume on mortgage 
I studied building and estimates to familiar- 
ize myself with cost of construction and 
alterations 

It was not difficult to make arrangements 
with real-estate firms to act as their local 
representative and handle property for them 
on the basis of divided commissions, and to 
meet the chents they should send up, for I 
convinced them that I was the nght kmd of 
man to talk with people, and it was still 
undeveloped and mactive territory Of 
course my workmg arrangement was made-' 
with my own bank, as I called it, among the 
first 

In getting about the country for real- 
estate preparatory work I kept at fence 
selling at the same time, and I eagerly 
hoped for the coming in of enough money 

to let me feel rather free financially, so that, 
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on my own place, I could put up the differ- 
ent kinds of fencing I knew it would 
create almost excitement if I should fence 
with horse-high fencing, with hog-tight, 
With rabbit-and-poultry It would make 
not only the proper fencing for my own 
needs but would bean excellent demonstra- 
tion and advertisement. 

Real estate was very, very slow in be- 
ginning to move, but now and then came a 
nibble that set our hearts fluttering. But 
I knew that all that was needed was to get 
things fairly started— for one city man 
would bring other city men by making 
them wish that they, too, had a hilltop, a 
stream, an orchard, a never-failmg spring 

And after a while the current began to 
set in; slowly, very slowly, at first, but 
gradually strengthening Nothing is more 
curious in real estate than the quietude and 
sluggishness in any district until the actual 
movement begins Even though every one 
knows, theoretically, that population is 
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coming, no one is willing to act practically 
on that knowledge The actual amval of a 
real-estate movement always comes as a 
surprise, even though everybody has long 
known it to be due. 

When the movement began here the first 
indications were like the little cloud no 
bigger than a man^s hand; but those first 
slight indications set me more busily than 
ever at my gathering of information It is 
positively surpnsmg how, when one is look- 
ing for information, it drops in from every 
quarter. Even the peripatetic butcher dis- 
coursed to me of farms for sale. 

For a long time there was not what even 
exaggeration could call a rush of inquirers, 
but there was a steadily though slowly m- 
creasmg interest I was myself instrument- 
al in quickening this by mteresting city 
real-estate men m the distnct, and they 
began to ask, now and then, if I could find 
properties to answer the requirements of 
certain inquirers Here was where my 
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comparative tables were of value; and, in 
addition, I was always ready to meet any 
possible purchaser on any tram 
I made a special point of having all in- 
formation not only rehable but exact 
Whether I wrote to an agent or talked with 
a possible purchaser as I drove him over a 
country road, I knew precisely how many 
miles it was to a railway station, how many 
acres there were in the place under con- 
sideration, and precisely how much of the 
purchase price could be left on mortgage 
A great aid was photographs, and my 
wife found that she had a faculty of photo- 
graphing old places so admirably and at- 
tractively as to draw city folks like a mag- 
net Her pictures gave poetry to farms, 
made a hill with a few cedars on it sugges- 
tive of a park, and made little ponds seem 
dreams of beauty; and there were really 
beauty and charm when the people came 
out looking for them 

Some of the homeseekers were rich and 
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some were far from nch Some were penuri- 
ous because they were nch, that was why 
they had been able to acquire their nches 
One white-haired city man, a very rich 
man, fell in love with a place on a hill about 
two miles from our home I drove him up 
eight or nine times, and besides that he 
used to go up himself, to gloat alone over his 
intended acquisition He made the women 
who lived there positively nervous by dodg- 
ing m and out among the evergreens, in 
mutable admiration I didn’t need to 
point out the charms, whether of house- 
site or view, for he saw them all, and was 
specially in love with the great oaks, really 
monarchs— and monarchical ought to be a 
good adjective, for tradition said that these 
trees had been marked' by king’s foresters, 
in Colonial days, to be used in building 
ships for the king’s navy m the time of the 
Georges I told him of the tradition, and 
it added zest to his desire, and the addi- 
tional legend, or history, that the great tree 
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beside the road was called the Tory Oak, 
because its long and level branches had 
served for the hanging of some Tory pris- 
oners in the grim border warfare of the 
Revolution, still further whetted his desire 
of possession On the house itself he 
wasted no time, for he was to tear it down 
if he bought 

Finally, not accepting the price named 
to him, he made me an offer, an offer so 
small that I hated to carry it to the women 
who owned the place Of course they did 
not accept it; but I urged them to let me 
know their very lowest price, as this man 
was really going to buy somewhere They 
named a low pnce, but still that rich man 
fussed and backed and filled because, for 
that superb estate, which had become the 
apple of his eye, there was still a difference 
between them of two thousand dollars 

He finally bought a place in an entirely 
different region, it was descnbed to me by 
Hadley, whom some business matter had 
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taken there; it was a bare hillside and 
meadow — ^there was not a particle of shade 
near where he was begmning to build — and 
although he had set out some young trees it 
was certain that he would never hve to see 
them grow up And I marveled that such 
a wealthy man could refuse to treat himself 
to what would have been a keen satisfac- 
tion, an immense pleasure, even if there 
had been— which there was not — £l demand 
from the owner for an unreasonable pnce 
But perhaps in not being able to appreciate 
his standpoint I was discovering a reason 
why he was nch and I was not 
Some of those who came out were vague 
dreamers, who talked of mansions and bel- 
videres and garages, when a five-room cot- 
tage with a five-foot porch would have 
taxed their resources 
I learned to talk the necessary points, 
according to the character of the potential 
purchaser For one with an automobile, 
distance from the railway was an advantage; 
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but the next inquirer might need to be with- 
in hailing distance of the station For one, 
seclusion was the thing; for another, I was 
ready to point out neighbonng houses For 
one, it was an old house to remodel, for 
another, it was a chance to build a house, 
spick-span new and up to date 
I arranged to be sent for at any time to 
answer a long-distance telephone call A 
telephone was too expensive a luxury for me 
to have in my own house as yet The store 
had, in fact, the only telephone in town It 
was the custom for the grocer or his boy, 
when any one was called for, to walk lei^ 
surely to the store door and bawl the name 
down the street; and, if there was no reply, 
to walk leisurely back and declare that 
“the party isn’t in ” I offered a twenty- 
five-cent tip to the boy for getting me when- 
ever I was called, and it worked like magic; 
for that quarter of a dollar would, if the 
boy was absent delivenng goods, turn out 
the village prune-and-cracker eaters, lock 
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the front door, and fetch the grocer himself 
to my house When I gave him the twenty- 
five cents “for the boy,” he knew, and I 
knew, and I knew that he knew that I knew, 
that it was for himself. 

In summanzmg all this I am necessanly 
lookmg far ahead in my story Even the 
first sale and first commission did not come 
until after a time of weary waiting and 
tremendously hard work, for, with the van- 
ous things that I had taken upon myself, 
there was assuredly no idle time 

I shall say nothing more of the scnmpmg 
that was at times necessary, and, indeed, 
the scrimping, no matter how severe, never 
troubled us greatly except at times when it 
made us momentanly doubtful of the future 
For we weren’t bruised in mmd by seeing 
everybody about us prodigal of money 
The greater part of our neighbors bought 
with care, mended their clothes, and noticed 
it when sugar rose half a cent a pound in the 
jelly-making season Some even thnftily 
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and cleverly canned the juice without 
sugar and made jelly m winter, when sugar 
was cheapest There was a sort of competi- 
tion, of emulation, in thnft in the neighbor- 
hood that was quite like the competition 
and emulation in money-spending mthe dty. 

And it was a pleasant correlative feature 
that the others, for their part, never thought 
any the less of us through understanding 
that we were not nch They never, though, 
I am certain, suspected our actual straits 

Our position in the village was from the 
first a pleasant one We weren't of this 
family or that; we weren’t related to half 
the folk of the countryside, we didn’t know 
about the endless little bickenngs of the last 
half-century and, what was better, didn’t 
care to; and so we fell easily into fnendly 
place among them, and when fall came were 
welcomed into the peripatetic whist club 
whose gay meetings at this house and that, 
for miles around, were the principal basis of 
cold-weather social life 
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I was made free, too, with much of gusto, 
of the local mystery of vinegar making; 
for it was expounded that it was a regular 
and time-honored village fiction that a 
certain amount of cider should be set aside 
for vinegar, and that a keg or so must be 
put in the woodshed, *‘as it won’t make 
such good vmegar if put down cellar,” and 
that in course of time it, being in the wood- 
shed, would surely freeze— all but a potent 
and wildly alcohohc center — and that a tin 
tube would do the rest 
Out of our own orchard product we made 
a httle money, though we had not anticipated 
domg so For while I was away, working 
on fencmg and real estate, my wife fixed up 
a surpnse. She packed six barrels of winter 
apples, then, after negotiations with our 
former grocer in the city, she had them 
hauled to the station by Hadley and shipped 
in by express The cost was twenty cents 
for each barrel and sixty cents a barrel for 
shipping, and the grocer paid three dollars 
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a barrel Realizing that this might be 
made an annual deal, my wife made out a 
list of staple grocenes that would tide us 
through great part of the wmter tea, coffee, 
cereals, starch, candles, soap, raisins, cur- 
rants, and some luxuries for holidays and 
emergencies, and told the grocer she would 
take these in trade instead of actual money. 
“And it was all done on the slies!” as Had- 
ley put it adminngly, after I leamea of 
it all. 

Afterward the grocer asked to have a 
cask of cider sent in; but it fizzed out at the 
bung in transit, and was so freely sampled 
by railroad men with straws that it was not 
what could be called a thoroughly successful 
experiment 

A supply of apples for our own winter 
consumption was laid by. These were like 
those sent to town, all hand-picked; it 
takes much labor to hand-pick fruit from old 
and high-growing trees, and all that were 
windfalls or left in the orchard were turned 
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into cider under a share-and-share alike 
agreement with a local cider-mill 
I remember how proud we were, as that 
first autumn came on, of the things that we 
were laying by that our own place had pro- 
duced; the mushrooms, the dried lima 
beans, the winter squash, the jelly, the vast 
quantity of blackberry jam, the potatoes 
and beets and carrots in sand-boxes in the 
vegetable-cellar, the cabbage and parsnips 
and celery in the pit m the garden, the 
apples bedded m maple leaves and laid m 
our packing crates, the cider, the com-cnb 
filled for the chickens — ^and, very important, 
the chickens themselves* 

The general fnendhness of village hfe 
was of never-ceasing unreality to us, so long 
had we dwelt where neighborhness was un- 
known. 

“It seems so odd to think that just be- 
cause of living near you people feel any 
interest except an inquisitive one,’*' as a 
fnend from the city put it one day. 
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“Oh, they take that kind of interest, too!*^ 
said my wife, laughingly; and she told of the 
watchers mih the field-glass on the distant 
porch 

“But how did you ever learn about it«^” 
he asked 

‘ ‘ Oh, they were naive enough to tell about 
it themselvesJ” 

There was never-ceasing actmty on my 
part in regard to the real-estate work, and 
fortunately I did not let myself become 
discouraged because of slowness of results 
And at length success began to come. 

The very first sale, when it was really 
made, w^as for a twelve-thousand-five-hun- 
dred-dollar property and my commission 
was to be two hundred and fifty dollars 
I remember how my hand trembled when I 
opened tlie envelope and drew out the check. 
The figures seemed too incredible to be 
true. Not until tlus clieck came did I 
realize under wliat a tremendous strain I 
had been laboring 
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\\AS blue' 



WORKING TOWARD LIBERTY 

I took it to my wife Her face whitened 
as she looked and read Not until then did 
I realize under what a strain she, too, had 
been living 

And she stared in fascination at the 
envelope in which this good fortune had 
come, the envelope that had brought us this 
assurance of success~for it was blue! 



XX 

SUCCESS 

ND s6 there came to us re- 
demption and deliverance, 
for from this time on suc- 
cess continued, although still 
with only the hardest kind 
of work I need not go 
further into details of the 
work, for all I am trying to point out is that 
there is no lack of opportunities The many 
thousands who are to-day confronting con- 
ditions similar to those that confronted me 
may likewise work out a road to prosperity 
It may not be and need not be the road I 
followed, it may be that of the village 
lawyer, the village paperhanger, the com- 
mission merchant, the sales agent, it may 
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be that of the busy man-of-all-work As 
there are people various, so there are paths 
various, but each one leads to happiness, 
to health, to essential prospenty Individ- 
ual aptitude, ability, standards, ambitions, 
personality— these are what direct into one 
line or another 

Nor have all the possibilities been set 
down There are others that I might men- 
tion and still others waiting for the eyes of 
the men who can discover them 
Politics holds out important possibilities 
The justice of the peace, the road com- 
missioner, the county commissioner, the 
state legislator— such offices are worth while 
as a means not only of accession of income 
but at the same time of such an advance in 
public consideration as in itself would work 
for financial good 

I was much surpnsed to find, in regard 
to politics, that getting away from the city 
into the apparently innocent or at least 
guileless country does not mean getting 
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away from political management and the 
purchase of votes. I found that every 
man’s politics is carefully noted Driving 
one day for some miles with the local leader, 
he surprised me by beginning to mention, as 
we passed house after house, the names of the 
occupants and their political preferences 
When it was a household of only women it 
was illuminative to hear his unconsciously 
expressed contempt of them as compared 
with the value of their hired man^ 

I found, too— not through this 'Teader,” 
however— that money was freely used at 
each election; and I discovered such curious 
facts as that it costs very considerably more 
to buy votes for a road commissioner than 
for President of the United States For 
President, indeed, votes might go begging, 
or at best, in some special year, be worth 
perhaps a dollar, whereas for road com- 
missioner, an office carrying with it a good 
deal of patronage and the spending of a 
good deal of public money, single votes 
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might easily go to five dollars or a little 
more The men whose votes were purchas- 
able were known, but as both parties made 
use of them in turn, and not infrequently 
bid agamst one another, there was never 
any pretense of shocked pubhc morals. It 
was merely a condition, and as such was 
unquestioningly accepted On election day 
a record was kept, at the polls (very quietly 
of course), of how many men had been 
bought and had voted I remember, at one 
close election, when I looked m and made 
guarded mquines, that forty-eight men, 
most of them farm-hands, dairy-workers, 
village ne’er-do-wells, and railroad section 
laborers, had already cast purchased ballots, 
in that one precmct, and one man, strutting 
about in msufferable pnde, had managed to 
get money from both sides — two dollars 

from one and three dollars from the 
other. 

And yet— and here is the strange and 
incredible part of it— that district is of a 
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high average standard as to honesty and 
decency 

When elections, in a close distnct, must be 
decided by bnbery it is naturally a damper 
for a man of sensitive honor, but there may 
be regions where, with one party completely 
in control, the methods of spending cam- 
paign assessments are different 

It IS certainly a pity that there should be 
unpleasantness connected with country poli- 
tics, because it is always possible for an 
ambitious man who has gone out from the 
city to live to aim still higher than the 
offices I have named Other things being 
equal, the country dweller with political 
aspirations stands a far better chance of 
realizing them than does the city dweller, 
for the countryman lives out in the open and 
is from necessity a man of mark — b . man 
seen, he is not lost, covered up, hidden 
away, like the city dweller, among the 
mass of others 

Through our expenences we came to 
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understand that there is something more 
important than the question of what hne of 
work a man can best take up in the coun- 
try— whether he shall be laborer or politi- 
aan, real-estate man or paperhanger, com- 
mission merchant or lawyer, a painter or 
the keeper of a country store The most 
important thing of all, if one can but do it, is 
to provide some httle capital in preparation 
Most city workers, if they definitely be- 
gin to save, with a definite object, while 
they are stiH at their best in eammg capac- 
ity, can put away money It doesn^t all 
need to be spent, as it usually is 
If a man can save enough to buy a place 
such as we secured and also have an income 
of five hundred dollars a year he can be 
independent If he can have more, or 
continue to earn more at his new home, 
he is by so much the more independent, 
but great sums are not indispensable And 
with the possession of any small income, 
even if by no means quite enough to live on, 
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there would come the relief from the hard, 
bitter, grinding struggle such as we our- 
selves had to go through But even if you 
have no more capital than we had it would 
be unwise, under similar conditions, to 
hesitate The country may be hard for a 
man without much money, but the city is so 
infinitely harder ' 

I shall mention only one more of our own 
plans for good fortune It came naturally 
from the marketing of real estate, for it 
was the idea of renting Why not rent 
our own house, furnished, for the next 
summer ? We knew that many houses were 
rented a httle nearer to the city— and why 
was it not a good time to begm here^ If 
the renting of this house should prove satis- 
factory it would be an easy matter to de- 
velop renting as a system. 

Owing pnncipally to the skill and atten- 
tion of my wife, our home had become a 
place of real attractiveness So often in 
the country the advantages of a house are 
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not brought out, but by some sort of magic 
our place had become a point of interest 
and had actually acquired a bit of local 
fame— and all without the expenditure of 
money* 

I told the real-estate folks in town that I 
could offer an attractive house for the next 
season, and I spoke of fireplaces, of porch, 
of old shade, of flowers There was no use 
in putting the rent too low, yet it would be 
impolitic to put it too high; so I compro- 
mised on one hundred and seventy-five 
dollars a season, and agreed to rent it, with 
about a third of the land, including half 

of the garden, from June first to Octo- 
ber 

In the abstract we feel quite as much 
dislike as other folks to rentmg our house 
and belongings Of course it is not pre- 
cisely what one likes to do; but it was not 
difficult to realize that if I were willing to 
give for money the best thoughts m me 
and the hardest kmd of work there was no 
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reason why I should not make money out 
of house and furniture 

Thus far in our mamed hfe our furmture 
had represented only expense When we 
went on summer journeys it had meant 
that the apartment had to be kept, at its 
high rent, even though closed—for there 
was the furniture, there were our books 
and pictures When we went on our single 
European trip it had meant the high charges 
of a storage warehouse. But now our old 
fnends, the chairs and tables and books 
and rugs, were to do us a good turn, For 
once in their existence they were to earn 
money for us 

The house rented, we took a few simple 
pieces of furniture and began camp-life in 
an old cider-house for which I had hereto- 
fore found no use It stood at the far end 
of the orchard, a broad and low-set little 
building, with weathered clapboards that 
had never seen paint Inside it was only 
rafters and beams, but it was habitable and 
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attractive, and we at once set about making 
it more habitable still and more attractive 
by building a stone fireplace at one end of 
the room, putting m a home-made casement 
window, adding a lean-to roof and pavmg 
under this with flat stones from the creek, 
rolling up boulders for a path edge, setting 
out ferns and flowers — ^in all, working hke 
beavers and once more showing that we 
had become self-rehant beings How long 
ago it seemed since everything was left to 
the janitor and a tack-hammer was our only 
tooU The chimney I built myself, and I 
very much fear that I felt excessively proud 
of it 

One morning we awoke to find that an 
encampment of gipsies had been made near 
us over night, and it was a curious and 
animated scene The canvas-topped wagons , 
the flutter and glow of color in reds and 
yellows and greens, the swarthy men, 
taciturn, observant, composed, the women, 
dark-faced, keen-eyed, briUiant as to ker- 
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chief and skirt; the picketed horses, the 
ponies; the unpedigreed dogs, thin and 
rangy; the kettles and blankets, the out- 
door fires, made of a couple of sticks— all 
were romantic. 

And to us came an ancient woman with 
wonderful eyes, deep and bnght; with black 
hair braided and looped; with great hooped 
earnngs “Eggs?” she said, and when my 
wife gave her some she took her hand to 
tell her fortune in exchange 

She was the fortune-teller of the tribe, 
and she looked long at my wife*s hand, 
then glanced shrewdly into her eyes, won- 
dering at the meagerrress of our household 
furnishings It was evident that she could 
not understand 

However, she told of this or that, hitting 
more often than missing, cleverly keeping 
on with what mind-reading or guesswork 
or observation told her And after a while 
she said, more slowly— and I saw her glance 
again at our few bits of furniture “You 
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have been hard pressed, but your troubles 
are over ” She paused and I thought she 
had finished, and then she said, with a sort 
of soft suddenness ^‘And your children will 
be an honor to you!*’ 

The witch had touched on the dearest 
ambition of all . . the ambition that at 
length had become realizable . . . 

She caught the almost startled glance that 
passed between my wife and myself, and 
said, with a grave and kindly wisdom * * And 
hasn’t it all paid 

There lay the essence of it all It had 
paid, and paid royally 
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THE REALIZATION 

ES, there lay the essence of 
it all It had paid, and paid 
royally Not in actual mon- 
ey, compared with stand- 
ards of the past, but in 
having shown us the intrin- 
sic falseness of mere money 
For how much simpler and 
clearer are life’s problems now that we 
understand that the amount of money in- 
come is not of importance, that the impor- 
tant thing is the satisfying of needs, and 
that, if needs can be satisfied with a hundred 
dollars instead of a thousand, the smaller 
sum becomes at once of the same value as 
the larger* 
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We had gone out in the open, seeking for 
hberty. 

"Out in the open” — ^somehow, as I write 
the words, it comes to me that they typify 
the basis of success m the country; for it is 
the free and open life, the life of fresh air, 
the hfe of mdividual effort, the life that sets 
one far back toward primitive conditions, 
that counts A man who goes to the coun- 
try and works out his salvation there strips 
away false conventionahty, gets down to 
first pnnciples, and shows his kmship with 
primitive man 

But thus to win success is not easy. It 
requires stram and stress, it may require 
a very agony of effort But success is sure 
if the effort is made 

There is eternal truth in the ancient myth 
of the wrestler who, bemg thrown, recovered 
his full strength and became irresistible the 
instant his body touched the earth For 
that is it, as truly in this twentieth century 
as amid the mists of antiquity. Get back 
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to the fresh earth, back to first principles, 
back to the primitive! 

The two greatest men in American his- 
tory are Washington and Lmcoln; yet 
Lincoln was not great because he was of a 
poor and undistinguished family, nor was 
Washington great because he was of a family 
distinguished and nch Both men were 
irresistible because they got down to the 
essentials of life. Lincoln splitting rails, 
Washington in the winter wilderness as 
primitive as an Indian — such things are 
typical of their essential hfetime stand- 
ards 

To go out mto a village and live is worth 
while, not only for the hitherto unsuccess- 
ful, but for those whom the world calls 
successful, if it will strip away error and 
teach first pnnciples. 

If one can go to his garden and chicken- 
yard and orchard for food, if one is ready 
to plan and work, to struggle and persist, 
to give no heed to disappointments and aim 
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steadily at the goal, he will win the hest 
that life has to offer. 

Out here — out here in the open — out in 
the country—we have learned many things 
We have learned to love the noble seremty 
of tree and hill and sky, the splendid quiet- 
ness of the country; and the memory of the 
stndent roar of the city is hke a dream 
We have learned to know the value and the 
beauty of the word * ‘neighbor ” And as 
day by day we grow younger and stronger 
we know that to get back toward pnmitive 
conditions is not only making life happier 
but is at the same time lengthening it 


THE END 



